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ART INSTRUCTION 

330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
I accept your special birthday o 

INSTRUCTION for $1.50 postpai 

[] Please start my subscription with the 


[] Please renew my subscription from date of expiration. 


Yes it’s Our Birthday 


Two years ago last month Art INSTRUCTION stepped 
out into a cold, cold world—and found it not so very 
cold after all. Indeed the warmth of its reception 
was surprising. Within a year we had made many 
thousands of loyal friends—and the number contin- 
ued to grow: this in spite of the fact that we were 
born on practically the same day as the second heart- 
breaking depression and ever since have had to en- 
dure the society of that dirty-faced brat. 
It’s Our Treat 

Thankful as we are for all these good friends—sub- 
scribers to ArT INSTRUCTION—we are not satisfied. 
We want more—and we know there are other thou- 
sands who want us too. We’ve thought of a way to get 
together. 

According to an old Dalmatian custom, he who 
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celebrates his birthday, treats his friends instead of 
expecting them to treat him. So it’s our treat. And 
we are going to treat both old friends and new— 
those old friends who have supported us so loyally, 
and those new friends who will surely want to receive 
Art INstrRUCTION when they know they can become 
subscribers for exactly one-half the regular subscrip- 
tion rate. 


Here’s the Treat 


For a short time (until April 30th) we are offering 
a year’s subscription to Art INsTrUCTION for only 
$1.50! The regular rate is $3.00. Present subscribers 
can take advantage of this birthday treat by extend- 
ing their subscriptions (for one year only) from the 
next expiration date, whenever that may be. Extend 
your subscription! Give subscriptions! Tell your 
friends! 





The rest 
is up to you 


An unusual offer, you'll admit. 
But it demands prompt action 
on your part. After our reckless 
birthday enthusiasm cools off 
April 30th is the absolute dead- 
line—the regular $3.00 rate goes 
into effect again. On our next 
birthday we may double the 
rate—who can tell? 


So send in your $1.50 now. 
Remember that remittance 
in full must accompany your 
order. Order direct as no 
agents’ commissions can be 
allowed. 


Use convenient coupon or 
write us a letter. 









TRUE PICTURE OF YOURSELF 
AS A BOOK-READER 


Here is a list of some good books widely talked 
about during 1938. Check those you wanted 
very much to read—and those you did read. 


This list represents the 1938 books 
which have been most in demand 


. — by our members. _— 
INTENDED 
TO READ NON-FICTION DID READ 


©) Benjamin Franklin—Carl Van Doren.............. 
(#| With Malice Toward Some—Margaret Halsey [) 
(J The Horse and Buggy Doctor 
Arthur E. Hertzler 
Fanny Kemble—Margaret Armstrong.. ; 
Philosopher’s Holiday—Irwin Edman.......... 
The Coming Victory of Democracy See. 
Thomas Mann 
Listen! the Wind—Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
The Evolution of Physics...................... . 
Albert Einstein & Leopold Infeld 
Out of Africa—Isak Dinesen........... ELAEL NS 
Andrew Jackson—Marquis James................:00+ 
The Promises Men Live By—Harry Scherman 
The Summing Up—W. Somerset Maugham 
The Fight for Life—Paul de Kruif 
Hell on Ice—Commander Edw. Ellsberg 
The Folklore of Capitalism Lcesecieen aaa onaiie 
Thurman W. Arnold 
Red Star Over China—Edgar Snow................ 
The Tyranny of Words—Stuart Chase 
This Is My Story—Eleanor Roosevelt 
A Southerner Discovers the South sate 
Jonathan Daniels 
Dry Guillotine—Rene Belbenoit 
The Importance of Living—Lin Yutang 
Madame Curie—Eve Cufice................:c.ccccesseeseeees 
R.F.D.—Charles Allem Smart. ..............:cccccsceeeeee 
Fashion is Spinach—Elizabeth Hawes... 
The Acta, W. vant Lets... cicscsccsseccoscscccesesse 
Savage Symphony—Eva Lips...................c0ccc0000 
Four Huncred Million Customers—Carl Crow 
A Puritan in Babylon—William Allen White 
Goliath: The March of Fascism............ 


G. A. Borgese 
FICTION 

The Yearling—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
The Citadel—A. J. Cronin PRE 6 Bebe 4 
Great American Novel—Clyde Brion Davis.... 

Joseph in Egypt—Thomas Mann...... 
What People Said—W. L. Whire........ 
Winter in April—Robert Nathan........ 
The Turning Wheels—Stuart Cloete 
Imperial City—Elmer Rice....................... 

Rebecca—Daphne du Mauriet....................cc000 
All This, and Heaven Too—Rachel Field...... QO 

() My Sister Eileen—Ruth McKenney.................... 
(J Northwest Passage—Kenneth Roberts 
() The General’s Lady—Esther Forbes 
{*"] My Son, My Son—Howard Spring...................... 
. . . and Tell of Time—Laura Krey................ 
(0 Man’s Hope—André Malraux................. 
( The Mortal Storm—Phyllis Bottome 
() A Day of Battle—Vincent Sheean........... 
(0 The Rains Came—Louis Bromfield....... 
(0 Action at Aquilla—Hervey Allen 
C] Promenade—G. B. Lancastet......................sc0000 
©) And So—Victoria—Vaughan Wilkins.............. 
C] Count Belisarius—Robert Graves...................... 
C] Testament—R. C. Hutchinson 
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FREE... To NEw MEMBERS 


Joseph in Eqvpt, by Thomas Mann 





Why miss in 1939—as you did in 1938— 
so many new books you would deeply enjoy? 


HE self-examination provided at the left 

will show the degree to which you may 
have allowed procrastination to keep you 
from reading new books which you want very 
much to read. Over 200,000 families—per- 
sons like yourself—have found a subscription 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club a really effec- 
tual means of solving this problem. 

You are not obliged, as a member of the 
Club, to take the book-of-the-month its judges 
choose. Nor are you obliged to buy one book 
every month from the Club. 

Publishers submit all their important books 
to us. These go through the most careful 
reading routine now in existence. At the end 
of this sifting process, our five judges choose 
one book as the book-of-the-month. 

You receive a carefully written report 
about this book in advance of its publication. 
If you decide from this report that it is a 
book you really want, you let it come to you. 
If not, you merely sign and mail a slip, say- 
ing, “Don’t want it.” 


You Still Browse In Bookstores 


Scores of other recommendations are made 
to help you choose among all new books with 
discrimination. 


If you want to buy one of these from the 
Club, you can get it by merely asking for it. 
Or you can use these reports (we find that 
most of our members do) to guide you in 
buying these miscellaneous recommended 
books from a favored bookseller. 

In other words, instead of limiting your 
reading, this system widens it. You can 
browse among the books as always, but now 
do it intelligently ; you know what to look for. 

Once and for all this 
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system really keeps PSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESESSSSSESSSSSSSSSSF 
4 BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. A1285 
Please enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am to receive, 


you from missing the 4 
new books you want to % 


read. You do actually i free, the book checked below, that I am also to receive, without expense, 
buy and read those 

you want, instead of 
confessing sadly to 
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Name Mrs. 


your monthly magazine which reports about current books, and that for 

every two books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club, I am to re- 

ceive the current book-dividend then being distributed. For my part, I 

agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 
Check title you prefer to receive as your free enrollment book 

1 JOSEPH IN EGYPT [© THE ARTS 

(0 BARTLETT’S QUOTATIONS 


friends, “I never got around to reading that!” 
In addition, there is a great money-saving. 
Time and again our judges’ choices are books 
you ultimately find yourself buying anyway, 
because they are so widely talked about. 
(Outstanding examples of these in 1938 
were THE YEARLING, WITH MALICE TOWARD 
SOME, THE HORSE AND BUGGY DOCTOR, and 
a list of others too long to include here.) For 
every two books-of-the-month you buy you 
receive, free, one of our book-dividends. 


Free Books You Get 


These book-dividends represent a unique 
system of saving through quantity produc- 
tion. The resulting economy is extraordinary. 
For every $1 you spend for a book-of-the- 
month you actually receive over 75¢ back in 
the form of free books. 

Some of the actual book-dividends distrib- 
uted within recent months is the best indica- 
tion of what can be done by this system: they 
included BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUCTATIONS 
(a special $6 edition) ; JOSEPH IN EGYPT (2 
vols., $5); the Pulitzer Prize edition of AN- 
DREW JACKSON, by Marquis James ($5); 
MADAME CuRIE, by Eve Curie ($3.50) ; THE 
ARTS, by Van Loon ($3.95). These books 
were given to members—not sold, mind you! 


What's Your Obligation 


You pay no yearly sum to belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. You pay nothing, 
except for the books you buy. 

Your only obligation as a member is to 
agree to buy four ks-of-the-month a year 
from the Club. These may be either current , 
or past selections. 


[| MADAME CURIE 
C ANDREW JACKSON 


—or any of the other Book-Dividends listed in coupon 


If you decide to join the Book-of-the-Month Club now, 
we will give you free, as a new member, a novel which 
has been acclaimed as ‘‘perhaps the greatest creative work 
of the twentieth century’’—JOSEPH IN EGYPT, by 
| Thomas Mann (two volumes, boxed, retail price $5.00). 
This was one of the recent book-dividends of the Club. 


Business Connections, if any... 


Official Position or Occupation sath bpvinintopaellailetaeaaae 
Please check whether you would like us to ship the current 
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book-of-the-month with the free book above YES (] NO [] % 
Or, if you prefer, you may choose one of the other 4 Books shipped to Canadian members DUTY PAID, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Can.) Ltd. j 
recent book-dividends listed in the coupon. SSSSSSSS : SSS SSSSSS SSS SS SSSSSY 
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Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
May 3-24: Eighth Annual Spring 
Salon Exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) 

To Apr. 30: Drawings by Art 
Young; May 1-13: Group Exhibi- 
tion of paintings; May 14-27: 
Paintings and sculpture by Sylvia 
Wald. 

Amer. Artists School (131 W. 14) 
To May 13: Drawings, paintings, 
prints and photographs by student 
artists; May 15-June 10: Work by 
Summer Faculty members. 

Amer. Fine Arts Soc. (215 W. 57) 
May 1 thru July: Retrospective of 
American art for 100 years as 
tresented by members of the 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
will include works of Samuel F. B. 
Morse, first president, Stuart, 
Eakins, Inness, Thayer, Bellows, 
Homer, Hassam, Sargent, French, 
Saint-Gaudens and MacMonnies. 

A. W. A. (353 W. 57) 

To May 3: The “$100 Show” fea- 
turing sculpture and paintings in 
all media by members. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park Ave.) 

To Apr. 29: Sculpture and draw- 
ings by Albert Stewart; May 16- 
Oct. 28: Official Exhibition of 
Chinese Art from the Imperial 
Palace for the benefit of Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Relief Fund, 
Chinese civilian war veterans. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) 

Apr. 24-May 6: Paintings by 
Bianca Todd, Mary F. Book, F. 
Kay Fall; May 8-20: Paintings by 
J. Mortimer Lichtenauer and 
Nellie F. Nagel; May 22-June 3: 
Paintings by Lillie F. Fisher and 
members of Nat’l Assn. of Women 
Painters and Sculptors. 

Assoc. Amer. Artists (711 Fifth) 
To May 12: Retrospective Exbi- 
bition of Thomas Hart Benton’s 
works of all periods from 1908. 
To May 15: Etchings and litho- 
graphs by Grosz, Quintanilla, 
Gropper, Wood, Costigan, Hoff- 
man > others. May 15-June 6: 
Society of Painters, Sculptors and 
Gravers; May 22-June 12: Annual 
Ex. of Amer. Printmakers. 

Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) 

May 1-20: Oil paintings by Ary 
Stillman. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) 

Apr. 24-May 13: Paintings by 
George Constant; May 15-June 3: 
Paintings by James Guy. 


Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkway) 
To Apr. 30: 10th Biennial Inter- 
national Water Color Exhibition; 
Textile Arts from Ancient to 
Modern Times; May 12-31: Amer. 
Popular Arts; May 19-31: Fine 
Prints for Mass Production. 
Buchholz Gallery (32 E. 57) 

Apr. 18-May 13: Water colors by 
Emil Nolde. 

Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) 

To May 13: Paintings and water 
colors by Johann-Barthold Jong- 
kind; May 15-31: Modern French 
paintings. 

Clay Club Gallery (4 W. 8) 

Apr. 1-May 6: Exhibition of 
animal sculpture. 

Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) 
To Apr. 22: Oils and water colors 
by Leonhard Zechlin; Apr. 24- 
May 13: Oils by Pietro Lazzari. 
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Decorators Club (745 Fifth) 

To Apr. 25: Recent paintings of 
A. Henry Norhausen. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
Apr. 18-May 6: One-man show, 
oils by William M. Harnett; May: 
Group show—Kuniyoshi, Sheeler, 
Karifol, Marin, O’Keeffe and 
Robert Laurent. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
May 1-20: Paintings by Dietz Ed- 
zard. 

Sth St. Arts & Crafts (39 E. 8) 
To Apr. 30: Paintings of Philip 
pine Islands by Dr. Talmadge Wil- 
son, U. S. Navy; May 3-31: Paint- 
ings of American life by William 
Fisher. 

Federal Art Gallery (225 W. 57) 
May 2-23: Functions of the Neu 
York Federal Art Project. 


Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) 

Apr. 17-May 8: Late works of Ar- 
thur B. Davies; May 1-14: Draw- 
ings and oils by Agnes P. Lowrie; 
May 8-20: Paintings by Alison M. 
Kingsbury; May 16-30: Water 
colors by William Yarrow. 


Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) 

Apr. 17-29: Loan Exhibition of 
works of art owned by members of 
the Gallery; To May 6: Oils by 
Harriet Blackstone. 


Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) May 8-13: Annual 
Exhibition, Prix de Rome Com- 
petition; May 19-22: Annual Ex 
hibition of students’ work, Grand 
Central School of Art. 

Fifth Ave. Branch—at 51st St. 
To May 6: Society of Illustrators 
Annual Exhibition; Apr. 24-May 
13: Marine paintings by Frederick 
J. Waugh, N.A. 

Grant Studios (175 Mcdougal St.) 
May 1-24: First Summer Group 
Exhibition of oils; Water colors by 
Syd Browne. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) 
May 1-Oct. 30: Works of Faberge, 
Court Jeweler to Tsars Aleksandr 
III and Nikolai Il of Russia. 


Harlem Com. Art Center (290 
Lenox) To May 5: Works by 
prominent Negro artists; May 8- 
26: Textiles by Ruth Reeves. 
Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) 
Thru May: Early water colors b) 
Harvey. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
Thru May: Drawings by Georg: 
W. Bellows. 


M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) 

To Apr. 29: “Classics of the 
Nude”—a loan exhibition of paint- 
ings for benefit of the Lisa Day 
Nursery. 


TRUCTION 


C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) 

To May 6: Landscapes by John 
Sloan; May 15: Group Show, first 
of a series, oils, water colors, 
drawings and sculpture by Modern 
French and American artists. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15 E. 57) 
Apr. 18-May 8: Paintings by John 
Atherton; May 9-30: Paintings by 
Georgio de Chirco. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) 

To May 13: “Journey thru Italy” 
—water colors by Raoul Dufy. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) 

May 2-29: Paintings by Francis 
Chapin, Antonio Martino, Moses 
Soyer; drawings by Jon Corbino. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) 

To May 31: Selected Prints of 
Five Centuries. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 

May 8-27: Water colors and oils 
by Edmund Blampied. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(Fifth Ave. at 82) Apr. 25-Oct. 
29: Life in America for 300 
Years; May 8 thru Oct: Contem- 
porary Amer. paintings; Prints— 
Warburg & Museum Col. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Apr. 17-May 6: Oil paintings b) 
Waldo Peirce. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) 

To Apr. 29: Recent water colors 
by John Whorf; May 8-27: Late 
water colors by Millard Sheets. 

Morgan Gallery (37 W. 57) 

To Apr. 29: Oil paintings by F. P. 
Earle, water colors of New York 
by Eyvind Earle; May 2-17: Oils, 
Reginald L. Grooms. 

Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth Ave. at 103) Opening Apr. 
25: New Permanent Theatre Gal- 
lery; May thru Summer: “Histor) 
of Crystal Palace,” home of Amer- 
ica’s first World’s Fair. 

Museum of Mod. Art (11 W. 53) 
May 11-Oct. 1: New Building will 
open with 10th Anniversary Exhi- 
bition of painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, graphic art, folk art, 
industrial design, commercial art, 
photography and motion pictures. 
National Arts (15 Gramercy Park) 
To Apr. 21: 4th Ann. Exhibition 
of the Neighboring Art Organiza- 
tions; Apr. 27-May 3: 5th Poster 
Competition sponsored by Nat’! 
Alliance of Art and Industry for 
prizes offered by Nat’l Graphic 
Arts Exposition. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E57) 
May: Old and modern masters. 
Georgette Passedoit (121 E. 57) 
To Apr. 29: Paintings by Edwin 
Dickinson; May 10-31: Gounaches 
by Carlos Merid. 


This page is for your Bulletin Board 


Pen and Brush (16 E. 10) 

Apr: Members’ Spring Show of 
water colors, oils and sculpture; 
May 1 thru Summer: Pictures of 
New York City—done in all 
media by club members. 


Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) 
Apr. into May: Picasso before 1910— 
26 pictures from 1900-10. 


Playhouse Gallery (52 W. 8) 
To May 6: Lithographs by Maxine 
Seelbinder. 


Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Apr: Recent pastels by Peggy 
Bacon; paintings by R. Soyer; May 
1: First of a series of Group Ex- 
hibitions of contemporary Amer- 
ican artists. 


Schaeffer Gallery (61 E. 57) 
May: Paintings by Old Masters. 


Sculptors’ Guild Outdoor Sculpture 
Show (Park Ave. & 39th St.) 
Apr. 15 thru May: Its 63 members 
will exhibit approximately 120 
pieces. Works from 18 inches to 
14 feet high will cover a broad 
field and will include scale models 
of sculpture at the World’s Fair. 


Society of Illustrators 

37th Annual Exhibition will be 
held Apr. 13-May 6 at Grand 
Central Galleries (Fifth at 51). 
Over 400 exhibits in all media 
show “Paytime” and “Playtime” 
work of leading illustrators. 


Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) 
Apr: Members’ paintings and 
sculpture; May 1-13: Oil paint- 
ings by Elizabeth D. Sullivan and 
Kathryn Taylor; Also Guild min- 
iature solos. 


Tricker Galleries (19 W. 57) 
May 1-13: Oil paintings by Felix 
Conrad Schwartz. 


Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 
Apr. 24-May 13: Oil paintings by 
F. Lyder Fredricksen; May 15- 
June 3: Oils and water colors by 
James Penney. 


Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Thru May 6: Water colors by 
Emil Ganso; May 8-27: Paintings 
by Frederico Castellon. 


Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) 
Closed. Will re-open in June. 


Howard Young Galleries (1 E. 57) 
May: A group of Old Masters. 


WORLD’S FAIR IN NEW YORK— 
Apr. 30 thru Summer and Fall: 
“Masterpieces of Art” will display 
in 25 galleries 500 of the world’s 
greatest paintings from the Louvre, 
the National Gallery, the Uffizi; 
from governments and private col- 
lectors: a history of art from the 
Middle Ages to the 19th Century, 
illustrated by Raphael and Titian, 
Rembrandt and Vermeer, Watteau 
and Reynolds. 


Contemporary Arts Building — 
Painting, sculpture and the graphic 
arts of the American field will be 
exhibited in 23 galleries; 800 pieces 
have been chosen from the many 
works submitted by 
artists. 


American 


On the grounds—More than 150 
huge murals will enliven the walls 
and facades of buildings; and 100 
statues of heroic size will adorn 
the courts, plazas and esplanades. 
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GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A. Cover 
Photo by Alfred A. Cohn 
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PERCE ROCK, GASPE 
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STUDY 


BY GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A., is one of the best known and 
most highly regarded of American painters. His canvases hang 
in practically all of the important art galleries and museums 
throughout the country as well as in several abroad, including 
the Luxembourg Gallery in Paris. He has won about every 
worth-while prize offered for paintings in both oil and water 
color. His reputation is international; he has twice been deco- 
rated by the French government and made Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor and Officier de la Instruction Publique 
et des Beaux Arts. 

Browne has had a profound influence upon American art, 
not only through his paintings, etchings and lithographs, but 
through his teaching. For many years students have flocked to 
his Provincetown Studio during the Summer and he has fre- 
quently taken his classes abroad. He has, in addition, been 
associated with educational movements. He is a familiar figure 
in the art clubs and a good fellow well met with a host of 


friends and admirers. 
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Browne’s palette pho- 
tographed on comple- 
tion of the demonstra- 
tion sketch of Percé 


Rock at Gaspé 
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Giorg? T/msh | pauls a feme/ scagoe 


George Elmer Browne is a distinguished artist and a master of the craft of painting. To watch his 
brush move swiftly over the canvas as a vigorous sketch leaps into life under his hand is an experience 
long to be remembered. Something of the thrill and much of the instruction of that experience comes to 
readers of Art INSTRUCTION as, on the following pages, we present a series of step-by-step reproduc- 


tions of a painting demonstration such as Mr. Browne frequently gives for the benefit of his students. 


The scene, reproduced on the page opposite, is the 
famous Percé Rock on the Canadian Gaspé Penin- 
sula. Mr. Browne made this sketch on the spot last 
summer in about an hour's time. At our request he 
repainted the same scene for ART INSTRUCTION so 
that we could secure reproductions of the canvas at 


various stages of its development. 


The beginner who watches a landscape take shape 
under the brush of this master craftsman acquires a 
wholly new attitude toward painting during the first 
one-hour demonstration. His previous constricted ap- 
proach to painting gives way to fearlessness and vigor, 
and that is in itself a noteworthy accomplishment 
for the timid amateur. 


Although the step-by-step reproductions cannot be 
shown in color, by referring to the finished sketch in 
color the student can visualize the color develop- 
ment as the work progresses. 


And so we see Mr. Browne at his easel, before an 
empty canvas. On the iron easel at the left is a char- 
coal sketch, one of many he made of this spot. His 
palette has been set and he is now ready to begin. 
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But first let us take a look at Mr. Browne's palette. 
It’s a simple one, for Browne’s practice is to produce 
his own variations of hue and chroma by mixtures of 
a few basic colors. From a surprisingly few tubes of 
pigment come those exquisite and luminous grays as 
well as the brilliant reds, blues and yellows. 

In Mr. Browne’s hand we see large brushes, which 
is not surprising when we consider the scale of his 
technic. We hear him repeatedly advise his students. 
“Block in your subject with a big brush, not a pointed 
brush—you are not crocheting or knitting: you are 
painting a subject in nature which is big in scope: 
you must keep it big in feeling. Working with a 
small brush results in a finicky and tame picture. 

“After the contours have been indicated put in 
the masses with a swinging wash. Get the canvas cov- 
ered quickly. At the outset it doesn’t matter much 
what colors you use. Get your design. Don't be afraid 
of rubbing over the edges and blurring the contours 
of building and other objects.” 

Browne doesn't approve of a preliminary layout 
with pencil or crayon. He says, “Don’t sit down with 
a pencil and try to sketch the subject out in detail. 
Let all your drawing come from the end of your brush 

it has more feeling. A hard point detracts from the 
very thing you are doing. If vou are etching. that’s 
something else again. But in painting you have to 
look at it from an entirely different angle.” 

Big brushes, big canvases. Browne asks even be- 
ginners to work on large canvases. 16” x 20”, 24” x 
30” or even larger, rather than those cute little 


Continued on page 8 
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Dip brush lightly in turpentine 
to thin color to speed up 
massing-in of the design. Brush 
in quickly. Approximate the 
color, but the main thing is to 
get the canvas covered and se- 
cure the big spotting which is 
the foundation of the picture 


The photography for this 
article is by Alfred A. Cohn 
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FOR OUTDOOR PAINTING these simple prismatic colors are ade- 
quate and the student does not need a larger assortment than 


those shown 


FOR INDOOR PAINTING, STILL LIFE AND PORTRAITS one may add 


the earth colors. -umbers and siennas 


ZINC WHITE is thinner, dries slower and is brighter and more 
permanent; but it has a tendency to crack 


LEAD WHITE is heavier, dries quicker and is subject to some 
oxidization. A combination of zinc and lead is preferred by 
some artists 
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s 
{t this point the deep ultra- 
marine blue of the sea has been 
brushed in and other dark 


values added —the boats, dark 
touches on buildings ahd cliffs 
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2 
Continue to brush in the big 
masses, approximating the 
values, thinking of light and 
shade. Keep the paint fairly 
well thinned with turpentine; 
this not only makes for rapid 
covering of the canvas, it keeps 
the underpainting in a better 
condition to receive the thicker 
pigment to be put on later 











Here we see Browne massing 
in the sky with a very broad 
brush. The color is a cool 

4 gray, thinned with turpentine 
so that it almost runs like water 
color. Covering the sky is but 
the matter of a moment 


continued from page 6 


8” x 10” panels the timid tyro is apt to prefer. “It’s 
just as easy,” he declares, “to paint a big canvas pro- 
vided you have large brushes; and the big spread of 
canvas invites breadth of treatment.” 

So you see Browne’s students blazing away at their 
24 x 30’s with large brushes generously loaded with 
pigment, and with feverish haste, as indeed they must 
if they are to follow their master’s command to com- 
plete the sketch in an hour’s time, regardless of size. 
In doing this they catch at once something of 
Browne’s vigor of attack. 

“Keep paint thin in the beginning so you can get 
it over the canvas more quickly. Thicken it later. Use 
quite a lot of turpentine at the beginning—practically 
none later on. Lay-in your design without fear,” 
continues Browne. “You can easily change your 
drawing and color as you go along.” 
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The underpainting of the sky 
has been completed and Browne 
has begun to develop details all 
over the picture. The color has 
been strengthened in fore- 
ground and middle distance. 
Notice the darker blue streaks 
in the sea which bring a feel- 
ing of surface more to the front. 
Browne is now using his pig- 
ment as it comes from the tube, 
without turpentine. 
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The sky is still in process; the 
white paint, heavy and plastic 
in quality, is loaded onto the 
blue-gray underpainting. Some 
of the underpainting mixes with 
the white and gives it quality 
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While painting on the lower 
part of the canvas the thin tur- 
pentine wash of the sky has 
been drying somewhat and 
Browne begins to lay-in the 
clouds with a big brush loaded 
with almost white pigment—and 
no turpentine. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether or not the under- 
painting is dry,” he explains; 
‘‘the overpainting, if your 
paint is put on thick, will lift 
but a little of the under color, 
just enough in fact to give 
quality to the added pigment.” 
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This close-up gives an idea of 
the way Browne lays-on his 
paint—broad brush strokes of 
heavy pigment. The white front 
of the distant building shows 
strokes two inches wide. This 
photograph, taken at an angle, 
has distorted the drawing 


The photography for this 
article is by Alfred A. Cohn 
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The sketch at this stage shows 
further development of the sky. 
Some of the gray underpainting 
still shows, but bright blue 
spots have been added and the 
white clouds are partly mod- 
eled. It is a windy sky; the 
clouds are in turmoil. White 
surf has been indicated by long 
horizontal streaks of white 
dragged over the blue with a 
well-loaded brush of heavy 
pigment ~——no turpentine. The 
buildings have added detail, the 
cliff is given greater definition 
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The canvas has been nearly 
completed. Browne has worked 
all over it. drawing detail, 
modifying color and pulling the 
whole thing together. The fin- 
ished color sketch on page 4 
shows but little change. Yet 
some very important touches 
have been added here and 
there, modifications and ad just- 
ments that bring unity to the 


design and charm to the color 


George Elmer Browne 
in his New York studio 
on Fifty - seventh Street 
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vo — youre going to be an Artist ! 


in plain English 





Quanum Valuit ?—or—what is it worth ? 


Chapter § 


Nearly all beginners (or 
shall we omit the “nearly”? ) 
ask too much or too little 
for their work —or they 
break down and don’t know 
what to ask. Actually, there’s 
no need for getting in a 
dither over the dollars-and- 
sense end of art: it just gets 
everybody upset and un- 
happy, with too often a lot 
of hard feeling in the end. 
Art is a commodity and an 
art transaction should be a 
business transaction, with no 
nonsense about it on the part 
of either buyer or seller. 

Most artists feel that C. Dickens 
did an excellent job and estab- 
lished an all-time arch-type of the 
business man when he created 
Ebenezer Scrooge. In this, how- 
ever, they are a little less than 
fair, nor would Ebenezer’s charm- 
ing traits (before his reformation) 
include at one extreme, downright 
chicanery or dishonesty, or, at an- 
other, the pixy-like and elfin ec- 
centricity of manner that many 
business men adopt as what they 
believe to be a suitable manner in 
negotiating with an artist. 

Every artist has to face the un- 
fortunate fact that, in business, he 
may at any time encounter that 
old Yankee type of dealing known 
as “sharp practice.” There are 
worse names for it, but whatever 
you call it, there are ways and 
ways of meeting it. 

These two types of customer, 
and a few others, are to be intro- 
duced in this chapter, with sug- 
gestions for technics in dealing 
with them. 

A third type is just plain stupid 
(as are some artists, by the way) 
and patience and understanding 
are needed in the course of art 
transactions in which they are in- 
volved. In many cases, of course, 
the art director stands valiantly 
between the artist and the busi- 
ness man, ready to do and dare 
anything to save each from de- 





stroying the other’s happiness. 

It is the free-lance, selling di- 
rect, who gets his art transaction 
into the worst impasse, and it is 
this situation with which we must 
here deal most particularly. 

The business man who under- 
takes to “deal direct” with an art- 
ist is usually honest enough, in a 
business sense, but his combina- 
tion of an extensive ignorance of 
art with an irresistible urge to ap- 
pear both omniscient and omnip- 
otent is a concoction that causes 
even experienced artists and art 
directors to quail. 

This customer, no matter how 
canny he may be about business 
as such, has grown up, figuratively 
speaking, on the unquestioned con- 
viction that all artists are crazy 
and that in the best interests of 
both parties, the thing to do is to 
humor them. Nothing an artist 
says is to be taken seriously, and 
if the artist makes a sound, con- 
structive suggestion, cutting 
through a harlequinade of inept 
copy ideas and picture specifica- 
tions, this executive smiles be- 
nignly behind his glasses and says: 
“There, there now. That’s all right 
—but you're an artist. If you 
could talk with the boys here and 
get every angle of the set-up as we 
see it—you'd get the picture.” As 
the picture is exactly what the 
artist does see, this typical stanza 


of business jargon does not 
make much sense and the 
artist who, if trained, has an 
objective mind, feels baffled 
and frustrated. And he con- 
tinues to feel so when finally, 
after any amount of discus- 
sion, he gets a straight up- 
and-down order to deliber- 
ately produce a picture that 
doesn’t make sense. Here he 
needs all the philosophy he 
can manage, and more than 
most beginners have had a 
chance to acquire — and, 
above all, he needs a mature 
sense of humor. 
But let us look at business 
calmly and without prejudice. If 
the business man insists on play- 
ing that art is a mystery, there is 
no necessary reason why an intel- 
ligent artist should behave as 
though business is a mystery. We 
may presently consider the first 
supposition more fully — but 
there’s no mystery at all about the 
second. Business always has tried, 
and always will, to buy low and 
sell high. If it didn’t, it couldn't 
survive. It is well to remember 
that the very business you feel 
like picketing as “Unfair to Art- 
ists” couldn't write the check it is 
mailing you if it weren’t business 
and if it didn’t operate fairly con- 
sistently on business principles. 
The failure of many artists to 
understand or accept this simple 
fact has been the cause of most of 
the unhappy attitudes that have 
marred or wrecked art transac- 
tions. And what chance is there 
of smooth progress and a happy 
outcome when the business mind 
equally fails to understand art? 
The affair proceeds with much of 
the irrationality that Lewis Carroll 
so brilliantly wrote into the con- 
versation at the Mad Hatter’s Tea 
Party in “Alice in Wonderland.” 
It is an unfortunate fact that 
very few business men, and _par- 
ticularly those who happen not to 
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How do you fix a price for your art work ? 
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The Cornerstone 


By WILLIAM 


Design is the cornerstone of pictorial effect in com- 
position. Without it a picture may appeal to the in- 
tellect—but can never charm and stimulate our 
imagination. It is to a picture what a magnetic per- 





sonality is to an individual. 

Design deals with the abstract qualities of art. It is 
the organization of pictorial essentials from nature 
to a given space—expressive of a pictorial problem. 

The public appreciates art for its story telling qual- 
ities, the artist for its design qualities only. The latter 
is fascinated by color harmonies, relationship of 
space, the rhythm of line, the form—revealing effects 
of light and shade. 

These are the abstract qualities that hold the art- 
ist and inspire him to creation. Human and historical 
associations with a scene are only of a secondary in- 
terest to him; these are concessions that he makes to 
public taste—in order to make his work acceptable. 
A picture is originally conceived as a design. A pic- 
torial success is based entirely on an effective pattern 
plan. 

Inspiration for original and appropriate forms of 
design can be found in nature only. The incentive to 
create comes either from the outside or from the in- 
side. It is something that strikes the eye or something 
you create synthetically to solve a pictorial problem. 
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Illustration 
QOBERHARDT 


The student who forms the habit of going to nature 
for inspiration will soon discover that nature is his 
greatest teacher. Nature can, through lighting, sud- 
denly turn an uninteresting subject into a perfect de- 
sign. For instance a drab-looking city street that we 
pass daily in silent disgust becomes fascinating in a 
different light or weather condition. To our amaze- 
ment we discover that the fog, snow, or the cast 
shadow of a passing cloud through simplification 
has created a beautiful design out of what might 
have seemed an impossible subject. 

The creative artist need not rely upon such acci- 
dents of nature to reveal the pictorial possibilities of 
a commonplace scene. He can take an uninteresting 
subject and by means of dramatic lighting, with ef- 
fective massing of dark and light, create a beautiful 
design. All that is necessary is to accentuate the im- 
portant and subordinate the unimportant. This is the 
principle which nature, ignorant of man-made form- 
ulas, uses with the drab city street. The submerging 
of detail to mass creates spot value automatically. 

The trouble with most students is they see too 
much and the result is confusion of interest instead 
of concentration of interest. 

Fascination with detail destroys our natural ability 
to recognize design. | would like to repeat what I 
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STOPPING THE TRAFFIC—LITHOGRAPH BY WILLIAM OBERHARDT 


regard as necessary for the ability to see and create 
original and appropriate designs: Sketch from nature 
whenever possible. No matter where you are—make 
notes on anything, even newspapers in a pinch— 
simplify what you see into two or three tonal areas 
—submerge all your details in each area. Preserve 
these areas inviolate as spots either light—middle 
tone—or dark. Use the elements that can’t be sup- 
pressed as intermediaries between the areas and re- 
member there can be only one point of interest in 
a picture and to that everything else must play a 
minor role. A picture with more than one point of in- 
terest is just like a social gathering of people talking 
all at once. The result is a bedlam where nobody can 
be heard—much less understood. Well-bred people 
do not behave that way: each person is given a 
chance to be heard. 

Likewise a picture can contain a multitude of de- 
tails (if you like) but each unit must speak for itself 
in turn. 

This is accomplished by dividing a picture into 
several sections, each one in turn subordinated to 
the main point of interest in color, mass, modulation 
of light and shade, and connected by intermediary 
smaller spaces rhythmically guiding the eye from 
space to space. 

The following illustration will clarify my meaning. 
Let us imagine ourselves in Aunt Susan’s parlor, back 
in the days of our grandparents. The place is crowded 
with old friends who have formed themselves into 
groups; a number of self-conscious strangers are also 
present, and an air of formality prevails. It is not 
until our hostess brings the groups with common in- 
terests together that the party becomes a success. 
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The original is 12 x 15 inches 


Oberhardt’s sketches, selected from hundreds overflowing the cabine 
drawers and portfolios in his New York studio, demonstrate that the artis 
practices what he preaches. Whether he makes a two-minute sketch on the, 
front of an envelope or carries his study to greater finish on a lithographic | 
stone, design or “spot value” is the cornerstone of his effect. He sees “big’ 
and works big. And he works: he is a veritable dynamo of energy and ew 
thusiasm. His pencil never really catches up with his creative drive. 


Aunt Susan we will call Mrs. Rhythm, the strangers 
the subordinated groups of Light and Shade, the old 
friends Mass and Color. Aunt Susan as an inter- 
mediary is weaving in and out among these groups 
and before long all are acquainted and we speak of 
this gathering together of these groups as a success- 
ful party. 

Without Aunt Susan the success of the occasion is 
impossible. Without rhythm no picture is possible. 

I have previously referred to making many sketches 
which are to serve as inspirations and as research 
material for your illustrations. These original ar- 
rangements can be made wherever you go and are in- 
valuable to your work. However, unless you analyze 
these sketches and separate the gold from the dross 
they are worthless to you. 

The student rarely recognizes, and the experienced 
artist frequently overlooks, what constitutes the 
charm and merits of his sketch. As artists we have 
all observed that the charm of a sketch is rarely re- 
tained in the finished drawing. Let us consider the 
reason for this. The merits of the sketch are always 
due to the simple statement of pictorial essentials to 

Continued on page 36 
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GOING TO BE AN ARTIST 
continued from page 12 

be gifted with imagination, have 
any realistic idea of the nature of 
art as a commodity. They may 
buy and sell railroads or factories 
and may hire and fire ten- 
thousand-a-year executives — but 
when they are faced with re- 
designing the firm letterhead, or 
the creation of a trade-mark, they 
are strangely baffled. It is because 
of this that they mostly entrust 
such occult matters to their ad- 
vertising agency. And it is further 
because of this that the agency, 
being made up largely of business 
men also, engages an art director 
who, they hope, can talk sense to 
these strange beings called artists 
—and even extract from them a 
sensible result in the form of art 
work, 

If the true story of any unfor- 
tunate art transaction were to be 
written, it would begin and end by 
isolating the real cause underlying 
its whole mare’s nest of misunder- 
standings, recriminations, rejected 
drawings and all the rest of it. And 
this would be the too-frequent con- 
fusion on the part of many exec- 
utives as between authority and 
knowledge. Perhaps it is an easy 
mistake to make —to proceed as 
though authority to order, to O.K. 
or to reject a drawing were equiva- 
lent to knowing art and to under- 
standing the imaginative and cre- 
ative spirit of the artist, the very 
thing, indeed, for which he has 
been engaged. But this confusion 
is fatal to getting the best work 
from an artist—and from it arises 
a mutual antagonism that is as un- 
fortunate as it is unnecessary. 

To shape this chapter into the 
form of constructive advice and 
give its subject the coverage it 
should have, let us consider as 
briefly as possible the situation in 
which (1) the artist is at fault, in 
which (2) the customer is at fault, 
in which (3) both are at fault, and 
(4) the proper procedure for 
which every artist and art director 
should seriously strive if the rela- 
tionship of Art and Business is to 
be any way improved in this cen- 
tury. 

In the first instance a great many 
artists, and particularly beginners, 
fail to discuss the price of their 
work when the assignment is being 
given them, though that is the 
time it should be discussed and 
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settled. Any time after that is too 
late. Dismiss the notion that there 
is anything indelicate or merce- 
nary about being perfectly frank 
in the matter. Your customer 
would not expect to order a suit 
from his tailor—and discuss the 
price he would pay after the suit 
was made. Nor would the tailor 
even start to make the suit with- 
out a definite understanding as to 
the price. 

In this timid reluctance to be in 
the least bit businesslike, many 
artists ask for the unbusinesslike 
treatment they get in return—and 
what is worse, they confirm a cer- 
tain type of business man in his 
notion that all artists are imprac- 
tical and, in a business sense, prac- 
tically half-witted. 

After the work has been com- 
pleted, the dickering is all in the 
hands of the buyer. If he names a 
ruinously low price, perhaps even 
a price below cost, the artist has 
little choice but to accept it. His 
alternative is the even more un- 
profitable gesture of taking back 
the drawing and refusing to go any 
further with the deal. This the art- 
ist seldom does (as most buyers 
are fully aware) —and his only 
consolation, if any, is the sym- 
pathy he can count on from Aunt 
Emma, whose negative opinions 
of most buyers of art are quite de- 
pendable, being made in advance 
and unhampered by any considera- 
tion of facts involved. 

If the work is done on specula- 
tion, that’s quite another matter, 
and so much speculative work, un- 
fortunately, is done in the art field, 
that an entire subsequent chapter 
is devoted to that chancy practice. 

Other points on which artists 
may be at fault are several — 
notably, in failure to understand 
the requirements, in unwarranted 
departures from a definite specifi- 
cation, in failure to meet a delivery 
deadline, in lack of sufficient inter- 
est or ability to produce an ac- 
ceptable drawing or, through lack 
of experience in accuracy, the 
making of a drawing to the wrong 
proportions. Another unfortunate 
artist failure, and one peculiar to 
beginners, is a blank inability to 
name a price for which the work 
will be done. No artist is in a posi- 
tion to rail at his customer if he, 
the artist, has not met all the stated 
requirements of the job. 

In the second instance, it might 





be taken as a starter that no one 
has any right to order any piece 
of art work unless he knows what 
he wants and knows what he can 
afford to pay for it. To proceed 
without this knowledge is down- 
right irresponsible and certainly 
far from businesslike (to put it 
mildly), and it cannot be seen as 
fair to penalize the artist by de- 
manding successive drawings in a 
sort of guessing contest designed 
to clarify the buyer’s thoughts, or 
save him the trouble of thinking at 
all. 

The artist has a right to be told 
the purpose of the drawing he is 
to make, the form in which it is 
to be used, how reproduced, and 
all other plain facts. He is to sup- 
ply the imagination, the creative 
and artistic ability and the requi- 
site skill to produce it in a reason- 
ably professional manner. No cus- 
tomer is justified in expecting the 
artist to be a clairvoyant, or in re- 
fusing compensation if he fails to 
visualize a requirement that has 
not been stated. 

As to the price to be paid, the 
buyer usually has a perfectly defi- 
nite idea of the maximum amount 
he can afford. If he is evasive 
about this, or refuses to commit 
himself, it is all too often because 
his experience tells him that the 
artist will name a price somewhat 
lower — particularly the beginner. 
If he is prepared to pay twenty- 
five dollars and the artist says 
fifteen—he has made ten dollars. 
And the artist has lost ten dollars, 
provided his work is worth the 
twenty-five-dollar valuation. There 
ought not to be any evasion in the 
matter at all, or any indecision on 
the part of the artist. Most begin- 
ners, unfortunately, do not know 
what to charge (and show it) 
since they have never developed 
the simple procedure of figuring 
the monetary worth of their work 
on a per-hour basis, or had enough 
experience to guess closely, in ad- 
vance, how many hours a given 
drawing will take to complete. 

Buyers of art work are often at 
fault in demanding too much serv- 
ice, too many remakes or changes 
on a drawing which is_ being 
bought so low that there would be 
little or no profit in it even if it 
were accepted, O.K., on its first 
submission. Another practice of 
some buyers which is bad because 
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Caption for 
illustration 
above 


Subordinating a series of 
straight line angular shapes 
to one dominant curve, as in 
this striking design and 
“Dominoes” (page 20) is al- 
ways effective, as both con- 
trast and unity are achieved 
at one stroke. These sweep- 
ing curves, like the flowing 
crescendo of Hokusai’s 
“Wave” 


charged with the movement 


(page 19), are 


of living things: they are 


dynamic unities 


Vhs Coneniiidisiaeeis of Designr 


The Visual Design Test presented in last month’s issue is based on the prem- 
ise that unity is the one essential requisite of design. A preference for har- 
mony (medium contrast) or discord (maximum contrast) is a matter of taste 
or temperament. Neither can be called right or wrong. Much of the best mod- 
ern art, both painting and music, is discordant but unified. This is also true of 
some primitive art. For this reason no attempt has been made to try to deter- 
mine a subject’s preference regarding harmony or discord. Such preferences 
are not pertinent to the purpose of the Test. The purpose of the Test is to 
try to determine the degree of aptitude for two-dimensional composition as in- 
dicated by reactions to simple abstract designs. A subject’s response to the 
Test may indicate to what degree he is sensitive to: unity, balance, rhythmic 
intervals of value, shape and size, occult visual relationships. Of the two de- 
signs on each chart one is more unified, better balanced or more interesting 
than the other as demonstrated by the analyses on page 23. Inasmuch as unity 
is the basis of this Test, we shall, on the following. pages, try to explain: 
1. What is meant by unity. 2. Why unity is so important in design. 3. How 
unity may be achieved. 4. How this important principle of design is used 


in paintings, drawings. prints, bas-relief and photographs. 


Agency, Ellis T. Gash Co., Ine. 


Illustration by Courtesy Neenah Paper Co. 





A simple but well organized composition with con- 
trasting directions as the motif. The right and lejt 
oblique directions are opposed by the one nearly 
horizontal direction which forms strong and well 
placed 90 degree angle contrasts with the left oblique. 
Here, as in the illustration for Gray’s Elegy, the direc- 
tions are not equally emphasized—the right oblique 
is dominant or primary, the left oblique is secondary 
and the nearly horizontal is subordinate. Note the bal- 
anced placement of the two left obliques. This same 
principle of Dominance or Unity with Variety has 
also been observed in the relationship of the hands. 
Five hands face left, two face right. Five are almost 
closed, two are nearly open 





The above abstract design was derived from the photograph of 
the arms and hands. We suggest that you try making similar 
abstractions based on the Janniot bas-relief and the Vassos 
illustration. After you have made the abstractions, build other 
compositions on them, using different subject matter. 

Note that this abstraction and photograph, the Janniot bas- 
relief, the Vassos illustration as well as GR, chart 1, NO on 
chart 3, and AR on chart 17 of the Design Test in last month's 
article, all have contrasting directions with one direction dom- 
inating. This is an important factor in the design of each of 
these compositions 


Photo by Hans Knopf 


Courtesy Pix Pub., Inc 
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Advertisement for Good Housekeeping by Gray-O’ Reilly 


Unity 
Unity is cohesion, consistency or oneness. 
Unity is the prime essential of composition. 
Composition implies unity, the words are synony- 
mous. To say that a composition lacks unity is a con- 
tradiction of terms. If it does, it is not a composition. 
In the fine arts unity is axiomatic. 

Weak structure or lack of unity in the visual arts 
is not so incoherent as weak structure in the other 
arts. In painting, the canvas and frame help to unify 
the design. The canvas, a rectangle, is a unit to begin 
with. The frame isolates the painting in space, thus 
helping to bind its elements together. Because of the 
shape and frame, therefore, a certain amount of 
unity is inevitable even in the most chaotic painting 
or drawing. 

The other arts are more exacting in this respect. 
In music, for example, tones are projected into 
boundless, shapeless space. Musical composition can 
depend upon neither frame nor spatial boundaries 
its structure alone can unify it. 


Unity of Style or Character 

Unity may be achieved in subtle and mysterious 
ways. These cannot be analyzed. If you are an El 
Greco or a Van Gogh, unity need not greatly con- 
cern you. Your intense personality, expressed in 
unique style, will pervade your work. Its distinctive 
flavor will dominate your compositions and will im- 
part a unity peculiar to itself. 

All great music, literature and architecture has 


Repetition Culminating in a 
Dominant Climax 
The large centralized street sign repeats and domi- 
nates the smaller angles of its echoing background. 
Like an exclamation mark, the lamp post climaxes 
the composition 
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A Repeated Contrast of Direction 


The positive character of the above design is produced by the 
strongly unifying principle of repetition. Interest is attained 
by the powerful right angle contrast of direction—left oblique 
versus right oblique. The emphasis on the right oblique is re- 
inforced bv the turn of the heads, making it definitely the 
dominant direction 


this emotional consistency, this intangible unity of 
character. It is the mark of a mature style. 

Style cannot be taught, but develops gradually 
through years of slow growth and maturity. In its 
broadest sense, style refers to the technique, the 
manner and character of the artist. Technique may 
be analyzed, manner described, but personality is as 
elusive as it is significant and real. 

Style is the artist himself. When an artist has suc- 
ceeded in expressing his personality clearly and 
vividly, he has achieved a genuine idiom. 


Dominance 
There is, however, a more tangible way of creat- 
ing unity in a design. It is the principle of domi- 
nance. The ancient axiom, “A man cannot serve two 
masters,” also applies to a design. Equality of oppos- 
ing forces produces incoherence. 
Two visual forces of equal strength confined within 
a frame are like the two sheep the Cornwall farmer 
ties together to prevent their leaping the pasture 
fence. The two sheep jerk each other back and forth 
in an erratic and aimless manner and get nowhere. 
In looking at a design where there is equality of 
competing visual attractions, we get something of 
the same impression of futility as we do when watch- 
ing the restless, frustrated sheep. 


The New England block print is a typical example of a design 
based on regular or formal repetition. Unity is achieved 
through subordination of the elements to the principle of sym- 
metrical repetition, which dominates the design. Without this, 
there would be no order, but a confusion of fragments. This 
print is a special form of repetition called “Alternation.” Much 
architectural decoration, both ancient and modern, is based on 
this device. The well-known “egg and dart” motif extensively 
used in classic Greek architectural ornament is a famous 
example 
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Dynamic Unity 

The tremendous power of the sea in “The 
Wave” by Hokusai is in the surge and sweep 
of line that overwhelms everything in its 
path. Observe how vividly the short stac- 
cato strokes of the subordinate rhythm ac- 
centuate by contrast the dominant flowing 
movement. A sweeping crescendo built on a 
gradation of line and direction is the unify- 
ing motif of the composition 
























































































Below: An illustration by John Vassos for 


Gray's Elegy, E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Unity is achieved by means of dominance 
of the vertical direction. Note also that the 
two subordinate directions are not equally 
emphasized—the right oblique dominates 
the left oblique 


“Dominoes.” 





Miasivarcon by Joke Vasws for a New Liotowe of Grays Elegy, Reviewed on Page $28 
f 4 


~*~ 
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Courtesy Maryland Casualty Company and J. M. Mathes, Inc., Agency 


This design, the Neenah ad (page 17) and the Knopf photo (page 18) demon- 
strate the many possible applications of a very effective compositional plan. 
This simple plan, repetition culminating in a dominant climax, is the basis of ali 
three designs. This plan is comparable to a string of small fire-crackers with a 
large one attached to the end—a series of little explosions ending with a big 
bang! The same satisfying sensation of finality and completeness is felt in 
’ The angle and brilliancy of the illumination adds much to its 
interest. The crisply serrated shadows are decorative and dramatic 


When we apply the principle of dominance to our- 
selves, we realize why it is so important. We are dis- 
turbed and unhappy when we are torn between two 
equally strong opposing ideas and are incapable of 
action until we make up our minds, make a definite 
decision and allow one idea to dominate. Psychiatrists 
say that equally strong conflicting impulses can, in 
extreme cases, induce such emotional turmoil that a 
nervous breakdown occurs. 

“United We Stand, Divided We Fall” and “In 
Union There Is Strength” are truths that are as im- 
portant in the fine arts as they are in the arts of war 
or politics. Without dominance a design disintegrates. 


The Dominant Element 


Therefore, when composing, unity requires that 
one kind of line and shape, one direction, one value 
and one hue be sufficiently emphasized so that it 
dominates. For example; when straight and curved 
lines are used, either the straight or the curved 


**Spectacles”” A Photographic Pattern for a Silk Design 
By Eduard J. Steichen, Courtesy Stehli Silk Corp. 


Old wine in new bottles. A modern aspect of the ancient prin- 
ciple of the repeat. A repetitive design is appropriate for a 
presentation of the regimented machine product. Advertising 
photography makes frequent use of this idea. Repetition effec- 
tively emphasizes the product. 

A photograph of Main Street per se is no more art than is 
a phonographic record of its traffic noises music. Both are me- 
chanical reproduction. Neither is creation. That which turns 
photography into art is the same as that which turns noise 
into music—DESIGN. 

Technical skill with lens and chemicals plus dramatic subject 
matter are not enough. The camera produces design only when 
it is controlled by a designer. The camera is merely a modern 
vehicle or medium of expression 
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Drawings by 
LEONARDO 


The rhythmic motions of the human body 
are the perfect example of dynamic unity. 
It is then that the human will is visible as 
synchronized movement. The moving body 
is a vitalized coordination expressing one 
emotion, one idea. As these vivid sketches 
and Hokusai’s “Wave” demonstrate, move- 
ment may be expressed by a single sweeping 
action line which is its essence 


Illustrations by courtesy Helena Rubinstein, Inc. 


From Mme Rubinstein’s book “‘Food for Beauty” 
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should dominate. When the horizontal is opposed to 
the vertical, one direction should be dominant. When 
blue and green are used, either the blue or the green 
should be emphasized. 

This emphasis or dominance is produced by repe- 
tition, an increase in size, strong value contrast or 
intensity of chroma. 


Dominant Interval or Major Contrast 


A dominant interval or difference between direc- 
tions, shapes, areas, values, textures or hues will 
further strengthen the unity of a design. In addition, 
unequal intervals produce a variety of contrasts, 
major and minor, which make a composition more 
interesting, as in PK Chart 4, WX Chart 9, EM Chart 
18 and EV Chart 20. Therefore, avoid using equal in- 


tervals or contrasts. 


Unity through Repetition 

Repetition is probably the oldest and simplest way 
of creating cohesion in a composition. The emphasis 
‘produced by reiteration unifies a design. 

Exact repetition is monotonous and uninteresting 
because of an absence of contrast or variety. We are 
all aware of the soporific effect produced by this 
rhythm. That is why we count sheep to lull ourselves 
to sleep. That is why we breathe slowly and steadily 
when we wish to calm ourselves. 

But in composition, exact repetition is neither nec- 
essary nor desirable. The repeat may be modified, 
such as a light red with a dark red (Repetition of 
Hue with Contrast of Value) or a large square with 
a smaller square (Repetition of Shape with Contrast 
of Size). This is Harmonic Repetition. 

Harmonic Repetition is a valuable aid when com- 
posing and is frequently used by designers. It may 
be seen in many ancient and modern compositions. 
For example, it is used in Hans Knopf’s photograph 
where the large angle of the street sign repeats the 
smaller angles of the skyscraper (Repetition of Angle 
with Contrast of Size). See also PK on Chart 4 and 
WX on Chart 9, pages 12, 13, in last month’s Art 
INSTRUCTION. 


Static and Dynamic Unity 


There are two types of Unity, static and dynamic. 
Static Unity is exhibited by such structures as the 
regular geometric shapes, the equilateral triangle, 
the circle, and their derivatives. Natural inorganic 
forms such as snowflakes and crystals are examples 
of static unity. Plants and animals are dynamic 
unities. The former are passive and inert, the latter 
active, living and growing. The static structures are 
fixed and without motion, the dynamic are fluent, 
expressive of a becoming, a crescendo approaching a 
climax. 

Static designs are based on regular repetitive pat- 
terns and on the uniform, unchanging curve of the 
circle, while the dynamic follow the flowing con- 
tinuity of the logarithmic spiral with its generating 
nucleus. 

Any design then, that emphasizes the repetitive 
motif, may be said to be static; while those stressing 
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crescendo-diminuendo are dynamic. This is only a 
general classification as some designs are not strictly 
within either one or the other of these two categories 
but combine aspects of both. 

The principle of repetition is probably the oldest 
in the history of design. This static unity is charac- 
teristic of primitive ornament; it is analogous to 
the simple savage rhythm of the tom-tom and to the 
slow, monotonous heart-beat of the primeval. The 
music of Occidental civilization employs the idea of 
transition or crescendo, synonymous with awaken- 
ing and becoming. 

The conventionalized block print on page 19 is a 
typical example of static unity, or a design based on 
simple reiteration. Compare it with “The Wave” on 
page 19, an example of dynamic unity based on grad- 
ation. In “The Wave,” unity is achieved through the 
subordination of the elements to a dominant rhyth- 
mic line, having a flowing movement. There is a har- 
monic sequence culminating in a climax. The con- 
ventionalized design, on the contrary, has no domi- 
nant movement and no center of interest. 

However, static unity or a uniform, all-over, repeti- 
tive design such as the block print and Steichen’s 
“Spectacles” (page 20) is frequently a desirable 
quality in textiles, for which these two designs were 
intended. 

To sum up; there are two types of unity, static and 
dynamic, and many ways of achieving either. Any 
orderly arrangement, in which the elements are 
subordinated to a distinct plan or a dominant, will 
produce unity. 


Harmony and Unity 


Inasmuch as harmonious units often have one or 
more identical dimensions, a certain amount of repe- 
tition exists. (Such as a green circle and a blue circle. 
This is a harmony of hue; repetition of shape.) Con- 
sequently some people assume that because unity 
can be created by repetition, harmony and unity are 
synonymous. 

This is an error. A combination of harmonious 
units does not necessarily produce unity. Imagine a 
room painted in two harmonious colors, green and 
blue. Each is equal in chroma. Half the room is 
green, half is blue. The effect would be somewhat 
incoherent because neither color dominates. 

To create unity one color must be dominant. It 
could be made so by increasing its area, intensifying 
its chroma or by doing both. 


Discord and Unity 


Another misconception is the belief of some con- 
servative artists that discord is incompatible with 
unity. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a design which is 
discordant in character is consequently incoherent. 
Discord or extreme contrast and unity can co-exist in 
the same composition if the principle of dominance 
is enforced. Some of the best modern and primitive 
art is proof that they can. Whether or not one likes 
discord is another matter. 

Discord without dominance is naturally more dis- 
united than is harmony without dominance. 


Art Instruction 


The Graves 


Analysis of 


Last month we printed twenty charts comprising the Visual Design Test devised by 
Maitland Graves. On each chart were two abstract designs. The reader was asked to 
check his preference and—consulting the correct answers given on another page— 
compute his score. The following analysis explains the basis for the judgment of these 


designs. 


Copyrighted 1939 by Maitland Graves 


Before proceeding with our analyses we 
should clearly understand what is meant 
by “dominant.” This word will appear 
frequently in our analyses, and, unless 
we are agreed as to its meaning, confu- 
sion will result. Webster’s Collegiate Die- 
tionary, Third Edition, defines dominant 
as synonymous with “preponderant, out- 
weighs, predominant, principal.” That is 
the sense in which “dominant” is used 
below. When a man is wearing a black 
suit, and a white tie, we say that black 
is the dominant value. If we are in a 
forest our dominant impression is one 
of verticality and we say that the verti- 
cal is the dominant direction as it is in 
the illustration for Gray’s Elegy on page 
20. 

We shall now proceed to dissect each 
design and explain why one is better 
than another. 

CHART 1. GR is the better design be- 
cause it is more unified than PO, while 
at the same time it has as much variety. 
In GR there are contrasting values with 
the black preponderant. There is a con- 
trast of line with curved lines dominant. 
There are contrasting directions with the 
vertical dominating. GR is also more in- 
teresting than PO because of a variety 
of spacing, that is, the three vertical 
lines are not monotonously spaced as are 
the lines in PO, but have large and small 
spaces between them. 

PO is structurally weak. There are 
contrasting values, lines and directions, 
none of which dominates. 

CHART 2. MJ right. Because: (1) 
Contrast of rough and smooth textures; 
the rough dominant; therefore unified. 
(2) MJ is emphatically a vertical ree- 
tangle. It is decisive in its direction. The 
vertical length definitely dominates the 
horizontal width. SR is vague as to its 
direction. (3) MJ is a more interesting 
shape than SR because of the greater 
contrast between its length and width. 
(4) MJ is a better proportioned and 
more unified shape than SR because the 
sides are related by a repeated ratio or 
continued proportion thus: 

WIDTH LENGTH 1 

WIDTH + LENGTH 1.618 
(Repetition of a ratio creates unity.) 
(5) The smooth and rough areas and 
the total area of the rectangle are also 
related, thus: 
SMOOTH AREA 


ROUGH AREA ROUGH AREA 1.618 
(6) Contrast in size and shape of the 
small and large areas creates interest and 
Variety. 

CHART 3. NO is the better design. 
Straight lines are opposed to curved 
line, vertical contrasts with horizontal, 
thick line to thin line and black opposes 
white. Straight thin lines, vertical direc- 
tion and black value dominate and cre- 
ate unity. 





LENGTH 


ROUGH AREA 1 


SMOOTH + 
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CHART 4. PK. Right. Although both 
UV and PK are unified by the repetition 
of shape and value, PK is more unified 
than UV because of the dominant area, 
dominant area contrast and dominant 
space interval. The variety produced by 
the unequal area contrasts and unequal 
space intervals also make PK more in- 
teresting than UV. 

CHART 5. In MG four different com- 
binations are formed in which three of 
the shapes combine to form a dominant 
group. There are three white shapes op- 
posed to one black, three symmetrical 
shapes opposed to one unsymmetrical 
shape, three rotund shapes versus one 
long shape and three angular shapes 
against one curved shape. In addition, 
the stars are dominant. The various ways 
in which each of the shapes combines 
with two others to form a majority which 
dominates the fourth make an amusing 
plot suggestive of international diplo- 
macy. 

CHART 6. RP illustrates how value 
contrast may be used to emphasize one 
line and direction. Unity is thus pro- 
duced by the dominance of the straight, 
right oblique line. RP is also more in- 
teresting than ML because of variation in 
the lengths of the lines and because of 
a greater variety of value. 

CHART 7. YZ. Right. The contrast be- 
tween the cirele and the rectangle is 
greater than the contrast between the 
rectangle and the triangle and therefore 
produces a sub-dominant shape contrast. 
The dominant contrast is between the 
triangle and the circle. These three un- 
equal shape differences create a variety 
of contrasts which make it more inter- 
esting than LO. This design is also more 
unified because it more closely ap- 
proaches a dominant shape. In YZ the 
spaces or distances between the shapes 
are unequal and therefore produce inter- 
est. 

CHART 8. ON. Right. Because: (1) 
Balanced. (2) Contrast of direction with 
the dominant (left oblique at 75°) in 
harmony with the vertical short sides of 
the enclosing shape. This produces a 
better balance of direction by re-enfore- 
ing the verticals or short sides which 
otherwise would be overpowered by the 
horizontals or long sides. This results in 
a stronger and more interesting contrast 
of direction. 

CHART 9. WX illustrates how unity 
is created by Dominance of Shape, Meas- 
ure, Value and Space Interval. These are 
contrasting shapes with the _ triangles 
dominant. One of the triangles is also 
dominant in size. There is opposition of 
value with the white predominating. 
WX is, therefore, unified. WX is more 
interesting than TS because of the variety 
produced by the unequal space intervals 
between the units of WX. 

CHART 10. This chart is a variation of 


Chart 5. The principal difference is that 


Visual Design 


Ps 
~ 


Test 


here there is one less dimension or ele- 
ment, that is. the factor of value contrast, 
WD is a betier design than FE for the 
same reasous that MG is a better design 
than KR. In WD the hearts and curved 
shapes are dominant. In WD three ro- 
tund, symmetrical shapes oppose and 
dominate one long unsymmetrical shape. 

CHART 11. PX is the more coherent 
design because of the predominating 
straight lines. Of the hundreds of people 
who have taken this test, more than 
ninety per cent prefer PX to EF. It is 
interesting that by simply changing the 
bottom line of EF from curved to 
straight such a great change occurs that 
the popularity of the design increases 
about ten times. Inasmuch as the only 
difference bketween these two designs is 
that PX is unified by dominance while 
EF is not, it would seem that unity is 
immediately sensed and strongly desired 
by most people. 

CHART 12. In DC we have unity of 
value created by dominance of area. That 
is, black is the dominant value due to 
its larger area. DC is also more interest- 
ing because of variety of the shapes and 
sizes. 

CHART 13. In TL the black triangle 
dominates because it makes a stronger 
value contrast against the background 
than does the gray circle. In BY this 
dominance is lacking. Neither one of the 
equally strong conflicting shapes has the 
ascendency. In addition, BY is not as in- 
teresting as TL because BY has not as 
much value variation. 

CHART I4. JM is a better design than 
OA for the following reasons: (1) In JM 
the three areas are related to each other, 
to the entire rectangle and to the width 
and length of the entire rectangle by a 
repeated ratio or continued proportion, 
thus: 


BLACK AREA WHITE AREA 





WHITE AREA 
GRAY AREA 


GRAY AREA 
WIDTH 1 


ENTIRE RECTANGLE LENGTH 1.84 
(2) In JM one value, the gray, domi- 
nates, whereas in OA all of the values 
are equal in area. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
states that after analyzing many of the 
paintings of the Venetian and Dutch 
masters he concluded that the best pro- 
portion of values was one-half gray, one- 
quarter light and one-quarter dark. This 
means that these painters did not use 
equal amounts of each value, but allowed 
the gray to dominate as we have done in 
design JM. (3) JM is also more interest- - 
ing than OA because of the variety of 
sizes and shapes of its unequal divisions. 

CHART 15. In ST, the horizontal top 
and bottom edges of the rectangle te- 
gether with the horizontal line through 
the center are exactly equal in length to 
the two vertical sides. In consequence 
neither direction is dominant. In GK the 
vertical center line together with the two 
vertical edges are greater than the two 
horizontal edges. In GK, therefore, the 
vertical direction dominates. 

CHART 16. (1) PT is better placed 
and better balanced. (2) It is more uni- 
fied than KF because of the dominance 
of one of two contrasting shapes. (3) PT 

Continued on page 25 
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GOING TO BE AN ARTIST 
continued from page 16 

it is so seductive, is to get an art- 
ist’s agreement to a ruinously low 
price on the “promise” of a lot of 
more profitable work later. Few 
artists, even the more experienced, 
ean resist this. All too often there 
is no such future work—and even 
if there were, there is no good rea- 
son for not beginning the transac- 
tions with the artist honestly, by 
paying a fair price for the first job. 

To discuss the situation where 
both buyer and artist are at fault 
is simply to bring together the two 
situations just covered. Here each 
side has a fair case against the 
other, and an unhappy outcome is 
almost certain, after a relationship 
fraught with many a headache and 
heartache. 

The proper procedure demands 
that both the artist and his cus- 
tomer conduct the whole transac- 
tion as any piece of business is 
transacted. Neither one is doing 
the other a favor. Here is a certain 
piece of art work, to be done by a 
certain artist, on the strength of 
his samples—and delivered at a 
certain time. How much? The 
buyer should be as clear on this 
point as he should be on every 
other specification on the job. 
Artist and buyer should proceed in 
a spirit of mutual confidence based 
on plain frankness. 

Strictly speaking, the buyer 
should volunteer the price he is 
prepared to pay, though he is en- 
tirely within his rights if he asks 
the artist what he usually gets for 
work of the kind required. It 
would be an excellent thing if all 
buyers of art work were to say to 
the artist something like this: 

“We can pay twenty-five dollars 
for this drawing. If that is all right 
with you, we will be very glad to 
have you do it.” That's simple and 
to the point, and can lead to no 
misunderstanding, either then or 
later. If the artist feels that the 
figure is too low for the drawing 
in question and that it is perilously 
close to the actual cost of pro- 
ducing it, he at least has the 
chance to refuse the assignment, 
preferably with good nature and 
dignity, or to have the customer 
raise the price to a fair figure. 

It is to save misunderstandings 
and hard feeling over prices that 
practically all advertising agencies 
have a printed order form which 
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the art director fills in with a com- 
plete description of the work being 
ordered, the agreed price, and the 
date required for delivery of the 
finished drawing. 

The artist ought to remember 
that, in the absence of a written 
order, he is proceeding on an oral 
order, subject to memory slip-ups 
on either side. On an oral order it 
is very difficult to prove anything 
if the art work, later, is chal- 
lenged, or even refused. It is a 
curious fact, but peculiar to art 
and the business mind, that an 
executive who would not expect 
delivery on a box of paper clips 
without a written order is perfectly 
content to let an order for perhaps 
a thousand dollars’ worth of art 
work rest on an oral request and 
a little unfinished conversation. 

What to do if no written order 
is given you and you do not wish 
to jeopardize the assignment by 
seeming suspicious or mercenary? 
There is a simple and direct solu- 
tion. That very evening, while all 
the details are fresh in your mind, 
write your customer a letter more 
or less like this: 

“Pursuant to our conversation 
of even date, it is my understand- 
ing that I am to make for you 
(number of) drawings at ($) each. 
(Roughly describe nature of 
drawings and put the customer's 
specifications on record in_ this 
way.) If this is not your under- 
standing of the order, | would be 
glad to hear from you by return 
mail, as I am starting work on the 
drawings tomorrow. 

I sincerely appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of doing this work for you, 
and hope that you will be thor- 
oughly satisfied with the result. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signature )” 

For letters of this kind the art- 
ist should have a printed letter- 
head and the letter should be type- 
written, so that he will have a 
carbon copy on file. If the cus- 
tomer has harbored any dark de- 
signs of not living up to his oral 
order, you may be sure that he 
will immediately answer your let- 
ter in some way that indicates he 
means to hedge, or perhaps hopes 
to mark the price down later, after 
the work has been done. No honest 
business man would resent your 
letter confirming the order. A let- 
ter of confirmation is no more 
than good business procedure, and 





takes the place of the written order 
you should have received. If the 
customers failure to give you a 
written order means that he does 
not wish to have the orally quoted 
price a matter of record, he is also 
smart enough to know that failure 
to answer and correct your letter 
puts him in a position of default 
if the matter were to be seriously 
disputed later. 

It would not be necessary to 
write such a letter on a small 
order, unless you have reason to 
doubt your customer's good inten- 
tions—and on anything up to a 
hundred dollars it would not be 
necessary to write it if you are 
doing business with an obviously 
reliable and respectable firm. In 
general — use your judgment. If 
you haven't any judgment, try to 
develop some. Experience helps. 

It is better to be wise before the 
event than after—and fortunately 
the scheming buyer is usually 
fairly obvious. Be very much on 
your guard if he praises your work 
extravagantly or if he consistently 
avoids being definite about the 
price. In general—be wary of 
people who talk too much, partic- 
ularly about the grand and fabu- 
lously remunerative work you will 
be loaded with if you'll just 
“play along” for a while for noth- 
ing. Most dishonest people operate 
under one distinct handicap: their 
dishonesty is almost always quite 
apparent—except to an inexperi- 
enced victim. Here instinct ought 
to help. Listen to it if it tinkles a 
little warning bell, however faint. 

There is now only one other im- 


advice. By all 


portant unit of 


means have a_ printed billhead 
matching your professional sta- 


Make out a neat bill, 
itemized or giving a description of 


tionery. 


the drawing. Mail it the same week 
in which you deliver the drawing, 
or present it with the drawing. If 
vou have a written order there will 
probably be a serial number on it. 
Put this number, conspicuously, 
on your bill. It helps the account- 
ing department. And it’s only good 
sense, not to speak of good busi- 
ness, to help the accounting de- 
partment to get out a check for 
vou by being specific as to who 
and where you are, what you did, 
and the amount of the expected 
check. . 
Many a beginner artist has 
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GOING TO BE AN ARTIST 
continued from page 24 


waited in vain for a check and Aunt 
Emma has expressed her darkest con- 
viction that those people just don’t mean 
to pay you at all—and all this time you 
never sent them a bill. Few accounting 
departments startle you with a check by 
return mail, but the best of them can 
hardly be expected to function without 
data, such as name, address and amount. 

When you reach a point where you 
need to wonder whether to ask $1000.00 
or $1200.00 for a piece of work (or even 
$500.00 rather than $750.00) Vm _ not 
going to worry about you any more. I 
won't need to. I'll only congratulate you. 
It’s in the lower brackets that you need 
the financial advice—whether to ask ten 
dollars or fifteen. No matter what you 
ask—the amount the customer will pay 
is quite definitely known to him, and is 
usually in his budget. It’s a perfectly fair 
question to ask him—and if he’s per- 
fectly fair, he will tell you. 

The only corrective measure toward 
clarifying the business attitude toward 
art is for the artist to be, if necessary, 
more businesslike than his customer. 

* * v 

“Sight is precious,” says the Washington 
Water Power Company, Spokane. “It is 
estimated we use our eyes for severe 
visual tasks about 30 per cent more than 
was common a generation ago—and many 
times more than a century ago. Safe- 
guard your eyes with better light.” 
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ANALYSIS OF DESIGN TEST 
continued from page 23 


is more interesting than KF because of 
the stimulating contrast between the con- 
tacting extremes of dark and _ light, 
angular and curved. 


CHART 17. In AR the upright lines 
are dominant. In AR the _ non-straight 
lines dominate the straight line. Of the 
two non-straight lines, the serrated is 
stronger than the curved. In AR, there 
is a dominant value, black. 


CHART 18. EM is a better design 
than VH for the following six reasons: 
(1) EM is composed of contrasting 
black and white values with the white 
preponderating. (2) In EM the large 
white square dominates the composition. 
In VH there is conflict for ascendency 
between the equally powerful large black 
and white squares; neither rules. (3) 
The arrangement of the squares in EM is 
better balanced than in VH. (4) In EM 
there is one dominant major interval or 
strongest contrast. This contrast is the 
difference between the = small black 
square and the large white square. VH 
lacks this unifying relationship, as there 
are two equally strong major contrasts. 
(5) In EM there is more variation in 
the sizes of the squares than in VH 
which makes EM the more interesting 
design. (6) In EM there is more varia- 
tion in the space intervals or distances 
between the units than in VH. Starting 
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in the lower left-hand corner of EM and 
stepping from one square to another, we 
find that we are following a curving 
S-shaped path that leads us along in 
pleasantly rhythmical movement resem- 
bling a simple dance step. In VH, as we 
clump from square to square with even 
steps, we find ourselves moving monot- 
onously around a circle. 


CHART 19. This chart, based on Chart 
11, includes the additional factor of value 
contrasts. TI is a better design than RA 
because of the dominance of one kind of 
line, the straight. In addition, TI is more 
unified than RA _ because one value, 
white, is dominant. 


CHART 20. In EV there is a dominant 
shape (Round), size (Large Disk) and 
value (Black). These are the Dominant 
Elements. The distance between the large 
ond small black disks is the dominant 
Space Interval. 


\ difference of Shape, Size and Value 
between the large black disk and the 
small white star produce an interval or 
difference in three’ dimensions, i.e: 
Shape, Size and Value. This interval is 
the major or strongest contrast in com- 
position EV and forms the climax or 
center of interest. EV is, therefore, more 
unified than GU which has no dominant 
Shape, Size or Value. Because of equal 
area and space intervals and the absence 
of a major contrast, GU is not as inter- 
esting as EV. 
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Art Instruction 


ART INSTRUCTION 


t in the classroom t+ 


Hints for teachers, students and amateurs in the 





George Elmer \Browne Article 


Much of the instruction in Mr. Browne’s 
article can be applied in a variety of 
ways. He makes a point of working with 
large brushes to encourage breadth of 
handling. Why not occasionally put 
large brushes in the hands of your high 
school students who may have become 
accustomed to small-scale work? It’s 
surprising what a change of viewpoint 
comes with a wholly new method of ex- 
pression. Get a roll of heavy wrapping 
paper and run a strip of it along over 
a blackboard. This will accommodate 
quite a few students. They can paint with 
oil or tempera colors on this paper; it is 
somewhat absorbent to be sure, but it 
will work sufficiently well. If your budget 
does not permit the use of colors, black, 
white and burnt sienna will give some 
very interesting results, so far as com- 
position is concerned. Turpentine as a 
mixing medium is better than oil for such 
work. You can even substitute kerosene 
oil if necessary. Scraps of wall board are 
ideal. A coat of varnish or shellac gives 
a better painting surface. Cardboards 
can be made to serve too, shellacked if 
possible. 

As a class exercise in painting ask stu- 
dents to paint from memory some speci- 
fied scene, known to all, in countryside 
or city. Relying solely upon memory, 
the compositions will probably be more 
unified and dramatic than would the 
same scene painted on the spot. It is an 
advantage to have all class members use 
the same motive. There is great interest 
in comparing the completed pictures and 
much profitable discussion is sure to fol- 
low. 

Portraits, figures and still life can also 
be handled in this technic and with these 
materials. 


A Specific Painting Project 
Ask students to paint a picture of the 
wrecked schooner on a canvas (or panel) 
of a prescribed size—say 16 x 20. If they 
do not have individual copies of the 
magazine the instructor can make an en- 
larged drawing of the ship which all can 
see. The ship is washed up on the sandy 
beach with low-lying sand dunes beyond. 
Paint preferably in monotone (black or 
brown) so that the color problem can 
be eliminated, at least for the first 
studies. 

This will be a wholly creative assign- 
ment: every element in the composition 
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has to be supplied by imagination or re- 
search. First, how large should the ship 
be? Where should it be placed on the 
canvas? How can the sky be made im. 
portant in mass and line? How can scale 
be established—to indicate the size of the 
ship? What details of a beach can be 
used to make the foreground interesting? 
How can a sense of desolation and 
tragedy be imparted to the scene? What 
time of day is best? What about a 
stormy sky? Would a human figure help? 
Do the lines in the composition lead out 
of the picture? Do the masses balance? 


The hundred and one problems _ in- 
volved in this creative project will send 
your students scurrying to the library 
(or your scrap collection) to study re- 
productions of paintings that will help 
svive their problems. There should be 
class criticisms and discussions of course. 


If, after the monotone studies have 
been completed, your students wish to 
paint the subject in color they have a 
good foundation to build upon. Some 
artists advise beginning color studies 
with very gray color, working up to bril- 
liancy with considerable caution. They 
point out that there is usually very little 
bright color in most pictures. Here is an 
interesting way to test that statement 
yourself. Lay strips of brightly colored 
paper down on colored reproductions of 
paintings. How do the hues in the picture 
compare with your colors? Then try to 
make the principal colors of the paint- 
ings with your water color paints. Such 
an analysis will be of immeasurable help 
for the beginner in landscape painting. 


Unity—The Cornerstone 
of Design 
On page 18 the author shows a three- 
toned diagrammatic analysis of the Arms 
and Hands photograph and suggests 
that students diagram the Janniot Bas- 
relief in similar manner. Certainly these 
are very helpful exercises in the study of 
design. No doubt you can find other de- 
signs or pictures that can be analyzed in 
the same manner. Do not those spirited 
figure sketches by Leonard suggest still 
another approach to your figure drawing 
problems? As another definite exercise 
in design, based upon the principles dem- 
onstrated by Mr. Graves in the Chart 
(April 1939) and the illustrations in this 
number, make a composition of a flock 
of five, six or seven geese against the 
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sky. Show a strip of marsh land below. 
Vary both value and size of birds to suit 
demands of composition. Remember that 
UNITY should be the cornerstone of your 
design. 


A Lesson in Letter Writing 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher once gave some 
excellent advice to high school students 
with ambitions to become authors, She 
was writing in Scholastic, if we are not 
mistaken, and the occasion was a com- 
ment on Scholastic Awards in literature. 
She reminded her youthful readers. that 
while not all can become authors in a 
big way with the aid of the printing 
press, everyone can be an author for a 
limited, though by no means unimpor- 
tant, public—their friends and acquaint- 
ances. She urged them to become writers 
of distinction in their correspondence, to 
put as much creative effort into their 
letters to friends as though they were 
doing something to submit to publishers. 
This she promised would stimulate the 
creative powers of the writers, develop 
their literary abilities and delight their 
public. 

In my morning’s mail came a beauti- 
fully written letter. I refer not to the 
message but to the physical appearance 
of the letter. So far as I know the writer, 
an art student, has never appeared in 
print. But he is practicing his art in a 
realistic way, in a way—as Miss Fisher 
suggests—that is open to everyone. 

How rare it is to find art expressed in 
a letter! What a thrill a beautifully de- 
signed and exquisitely penned letter can 
bring to the recipient! A lovely sheet of 
paper, character in the penmanship it- 
self, effective design in the size and 
placing of the panel of writing, the cor- 
rect margins and something in the na- 
ture of a surprise—a flourish or touch of 
color: in short, the art of calligraphy! 

Doesn’t this suggest many canine ap- 
plications of your design teaching in 
high school classes? 
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* With the Schools « 


This department invites news items of general interest con- 
cerning art schools and will gladly print them, within the 
limits of its space 


International School of Art 


An extremely colorful circular has 
reached the editor’s desk regarding the 
International School of Art, under the 
direction of Miss Elma Pratt. This school 
plans both an American and a European 
summer session for 1939. The first com- 
prises seven weeks of travel and study in 
Jugoslavia, Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Poland. The second offers, simul- 
taneously, six weeks of study at San- 
dusky, Ohio, on the shores of Lake Erie. 
Only by perusing the delightful pros- 
pectus, copy of which is available ou re- 
quest, can one appreciate the exceptional 
opportunities these courses afford. Ad- 
dress International School of Art, 507 
Wayne St., Sandusky, Ohio. 

It is very interesting in this connection 
to note that Miss Pratt, Director of this 
school, was recently awarded one of 
Poland’s choicest honors when on March 
6th Maclaw Gawronski, Consul General 
from Poland, presented her in Chicago 
with the Golden Cross of Merit. This 
ceremony took place at a banquet of 
representative Polish-American groups 
there. The decoration comes from the 
Polish Government in recognition of 
Miss Pratt’s service to the country in 
making its art come to life in the art 
consciousness of America. Since 1925 she 
has spent much of her time in that coun- 
try seeking out its art treasures. In 1928 
she urged the Polish artist Marya Werten 
to work with her in establishing the first 
summer art school in Poland. Teachers, 
interior decorators, free lance artists and 
designers attended from all over Amer- 
ica. Far from the path of tourists these 
students lived among the peasants in the 
valiey of the Tatras—celebrated their 
weddings with them—danced their dances 

learned their folk art, and painted 
them at work and at play. 

This represented only the beginning of 
Miss Pratt’s constant activities in con- 
nection with Polish art, the present 
courses, touched on above, being the 
most recent one. 


Faber Birren at the Boothbay 
Studios 


A thorough knowledge of color is essen- 
tial these days in almost every business 
and profession. To meet a growing need 
for competent guidance in color prob- 
lems, both industrial and artistic, the 
Boothbay Studios announce the _ first 
course ever conducted by Faber Birren, 
one of the foremost authorities in this 
field. 

As a writer he has contributed well 
over 100 articles to leading publications. 
He is the author of ten books, including 
his latest “Monument to Color” which 
has been hailed as one of the most orig- 
inal contributions ever made to the liter- 
ature of the subject. Professionally he 
is technical color advisor to many lead- 
ing industrial organizations. His most re- 
cent affiliation is with the Walt Disney 
Productions where he applies psycholog- 
ical principles of color to moving pic- 
ture production. 

Mr. Birren’s courses will cover a pe- 
riod of two weeks in the summer. They 
may be taken separately or in conjune- 


tion with the regular Boothbay Studios 
program. The appeal is very wide, rang- 
ing from executives and advertising 
managers through practical workers in 
color in industry and supesvisors in the 
arts. Catalogs may be secured from 
Frank L. Allen, 27 Fairmount Street, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


New Yorkers, Where, oh Where? 
We have an inquiry from a reader in 
the vicinity of New York who asks: “Are 
there, in New York City, any groups of 
art lovers—sketching clubs or painting 
clubs—to one of which an ambitious 
young tyro could belong—where she 
would be part of a friendly art atmos- 
phere? I would like to join such a group 

I especially like outdoor subjects— 
dock and river front subjects—regular 
art schools seem to be out.” 

How about it, readers? Any sugges- 
tions? 


The Browne Art Class 


A circular just received regarding the 
Browne Art Class at Provincetown-on- 
Cape Cod, George Elmer Browne, N.A., 
Instructor, makes ye editor wish he were 
free to study there during the season 
from July 3rd to September 2nd, and 
surely many of you who are free are to 
be congratulated on your opportunity to 
profit from this and other fine summer 
schools. Mr. Browne’s New York address 
is 58 West 57th Street. Circular on re- 
quest. 


From the Southland 


A note from the Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
N. C., calls attention to the fact that 
Gregory D. Ivy, head of the art depart- 
ment, is exhibiting in the Tenth Inter- 
national Exhibition of Water Colors, 
showing at the Brooklyn Museum, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., until April 30th. He is 
also to be represented by several pic- 
tures at a special showing to be held by 
the Morton Galleries for the World’s 
Fair this summer. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Ivy is 
president of the Southeastern Arts Asso- 
ciation. 


Pratt Evening Graduate Wins 
Contest 


The attention of high school students 
and others interested in advertising art 
or art in industry is called to the fact 
that Mr. Gilbert D. Snyder, a graduate 
of the Evening Professional Group in 
Advertising Design, Pratt Institute 
(Khosroy Ajootian, Supervisor), now 
employed by the Karl Voss Corporation, 
Hoboken, N. J., won top honors in the 
Set-Up Box Group in the recent 1938 
All-America Package Competition spon- 
sored by Modern Packaging Magazine. 

This is the second consecutive time 
that Mr. Snyder’s container designs have 
been so honored. Last year he designed 
the container boxes for the London 
House products which received the award 
for 1937. 
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PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN 


Through July and August, with 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 
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Figure, Portrait, Landscape 
Write for circular, address 
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Box 82 Provincetown, Mass. 








18 years of successful graduates 
in Commercial Art, Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design, 
Pattern Drafting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Industrial Design. 9 and 
18 month courses. Low-Payment- 
Plan. Individual! Instruction. 


Start NOW! Get Catalog. 


AR INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
25 Stanwix St. ( Willis Shook dir.) Pgh. Pa. 


WOODBURY-ROSS SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ogunquit on the Maine Coast 
Charles H. Woodbury, N. A., President—George K. Ross, M. A., Director 











Modern Approach to 
Drawing Painting Structural Design 
Secretary, 231 Perkins Street Boston 











COMMERCIAL 


ILLUSTRATION 


CPeNtHOUSeE] GSCHOOL 

7 ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION, CARTOONING 

~ \\) and FASHION ART taught through personal 

H \ instruction, in a professional studio atmos- 
“s 


phere, by nationally prominent artists. FREE 
Placement Bureau. Valuable contacts. RESULTS—High place- 
ment record. Successful Alumni. First awards in important 
national contests. Write for Catalog C. Visitors welcome. 


Atop Flatiron Bldg., Sth Ave. & 23rd St., N. Y. ©. 


INDIVIDUAL 


INSTRUCTION IN OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
PAINTING OUTDOORS AND IN MY STUDIO 
SPECIAL WEEKEND EXCURSIONS « INEXPENSIVE 


ARTHUR SILZ 


230 E£. 15 ST., N. Y. C. GRAMERCY 5-3339 











GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING + PAINTING e SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION eo FASHIONS e DESIGN 
ADV'T ART * INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING e HUMAN & ANIMAL ANATOMY 
Two year Certificate courses in Commercial Art & 
Interior Decoration. Individual instruction. Special 
Saturday classes for Children and Adults. Catalogue. 
Edmund Greacen, N.A., President. Register Now. 
SUMMER SCHOOL INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
7054 Grand Central Terminal, New York City MU 9-5463 








CAPE ANN SCHOOL OF ART 


under the instruction of 


McNULTY 
CORBINO) 3 * 
BROCKMAN 


during July and August 
DRAWING, PAINTING FROM FIGURE IN 
WORKING STUDIO, LANDSCAPE IN WATER 
COLOR AND OIL 
Write for Booklet B 
William C. McNulty 
404 West 20th Street New York 








The prize winners in this competition 
were announced in the March first issue 
of Modern Packaging Magazine, which 
also gives details of the contest. 


Week-end Painting Groups — 


a New Idea 

With the coming of spring many people 
like to paint in the country. Mr. Arthur 
Silz, well known European painter and 
teacher, believes he has found a new way 
of making this possible for many who 
otherwise might not have the opportu- 
nity. He forms small week-end painting 
groups which go out Saturday night to 
various country places chosen for their 
beauty and interest from the artist’s point 
of view. 

The group is given personal instruc- 
tion by Mr. Silz—who also conducts day 
and evening classes in his New York 
studio. Advanced students as well as be- 
ginners are invited to join these country 
excursions and are free to work in any 
medium they choose — oil, watercolor, 
pencil, etc. This is something of an in- 
novation in the art teaching field—these 
expeditions will enjoy a congenial at- 
mosphere plus the beauty of the out-of- 
doors. 


Westchester Workshop Exhibits 


Progress made by adult students in the 
painting class conducted at the West- 
chester Workshop by the well known art 
figure, Alon Bement, was recently shown 
in an exhibit at the County Center, 
White Plains. 

Among the students whose paintings 
were on exhibit were women prominent 
in the county’s social life, housewives 
and women engaged in professions other 
than art. The works included portraits, 
still life and landscapes. 

Although mostly a group of amateurs 
who spend only their leisure time in per- 
fecting their artistic skills or hobbies, 
many of these students display unusual 
talent, says Mr. Bement. 

The course conducted by Mr. Bement 
is one of a series in the arts and crafts 
operated at the County Center under the 
auspices of the Westchester County Ree- 
reation Commission. 


ART SCHOOLS! 


These pages are read by thousands of art teachers 
and students. Why not reach them by advertising 
here? Write for rates. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


DISPLAL 


(Licensed by State of New York) 


A Vocation and Vacation combined! Special short, inten- 
sive summer courses offering practical training in varied 


phases of Window Display. Beginning July 10; registration 


now. Enrollment limited. World's Fair tours and first hand 


study of exhibits. Free placement service. 


Write for catalogue: Polly Pettit, Director. 
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SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
Alexander Bower, A.N.A., Director 


Summer School 
June 26 to August 18, 1939 


DRAWING — PAINTING — DESIGN 


Art Teacher Training Course 
Credits Given 
For Information Write to Registrar 
111 High Street Portland, Maine 
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PROFESSIONAL 


cOuRSES 
FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Students receive individual instruction 
from a talented faculty including Thomas 
Hart Benton, internationally known 
mural painter. Thorough specialized 
training in Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, 
Advertising and Industrial Design, Hlus- 
tration, Fashion, Interior Decoration. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 12 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 2 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


4427 Warwick Boulevard 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Illustrated catalogue on request 


HOLLYWOOD 


ART CENTER SCHOOL 


Costume Design, Pattern Dratt- Pawy,, tion, Commercial Art and 
ing, Fashion Illustration, Me- Photography. Send fer Sum- 
tion Picture Settings, Interier 
Decoration, Drawing and Paint- mer Classes, June, July and 
ing. Cartooning, Pre-Anima- August. 


HENRY LOVINS, pon 1905 Ne. Highland Ave 








mer and Fall Schedules. Sum- 


Director 





Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Summer School at Chester Springs, Pa., June 5 to Sept. 
23. Outdoor and studio painting; landscape, portraiture, 
model, still life; illustration, mural decoration, sculpture 


(animals). All classes open to every student. Time credit 
toward European scholarships, prizes, B.F.A. degree. At- 
tractive surroundings, 35 miles from Philadelphia. All 
sports, swimming. Catalog. Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator, 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CARTOONING 


For those wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
nn experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
curtoonists. A postal 
ecard brings full de- 
tails. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 597 
San Rafael, Calif. 
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M 0 0) v 7 School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional traini in 


design, illustration, interior deco- 
tation, fashion arts; advertising. 
stage design, puppetry, crafts, 
INS TUT UT E iewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 
art applied to industry in U. S. 
OF 9th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








McDOWELL SCHOOL 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 


Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, Cut- 
ting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade Sketching, 
Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent Courses with 
Expert Individual Instruction. Best Known School 
for Practical Fashion Work. Est. 1876. Catalog 


SUMMER COURSES 
79 W. 45th St., N. Y..C., BRyant 9-3665 





Hawthorne on Painting 


The following words of Charles W. Hawthorne are taken 
from “Hawthorne on Painting” published by Pitman 
and reprinted by their permission. The book is a collec- 
tion of lectures and criticisms by this famous painter- 
teacher. 


ee under the sun is beautiful if you have 
the vision—it is the seeing of the thing that 
makes it so. The world is waiting for men with 
vision—it is not interested in mere pictures. What 
people subconsciously are interested in is the expres- 
sion of beauty, something that helps them through 
the humdrum day, something that shocks them out 
of themselves and something that makes them be- 
lieve in the beauty and the glory of human existence. 

The painter will never achieve this by merely 
painting pictures. The only way that he can appeal to 
humanity is in the guise of the high priest. He must 
show people more—more than they already see, and 
he must show them with so much human sympathy 
and understanding that they will recognize it as if 
they themselves had seen the beauty and the glory. 
Here is where the artist comes in. 

We go to art school and classes to learn to paint 
pictures, to learn our job. Our job is to be an artist, 
which is to be a poet, a preacher if you will, to be of 
some use in the world by adding to the sum total of 
beauty in it. We like to do it. There always have been 
and always will be people of our kind, who like to 
look at nature and make representations, and others 
‘who like to look at what we do. 

We must teach ourselves to see the beauty of the 
ugly, to see the beauty of the commonplace. It is so 
much greater to make much out of little than to make 
little out of much—hbetter to make a big thing out of 
a little subject than to make a little thing out of a 
big one. In every town the one ugliest spot is the 
railroad station, and yet there is beauty there for any- 
one who can see it. Don’t strain for a grand subject 
—anything is painter's fodder. 

Beauty in art is the delicious notes of color one 
against the other. It is just as fine as music and it is 
just the same thing, one tone in relation to another 
tone. Real sentiment in art comes as it does in music 
from the way one tone comes against another inde- 
pendently of the literary quality of the subject—the 
way spots of color come together produces painting. 

A great composer could find inspiration for a sym- 
phony in a subject as simple as the tinkle of water in 
a dish pan. So can we find beauty in ordinary places 
and subjects. The untrained eye does not see beauty 
in all things—it’s our profession to train ourselves 
to see it and transmit it to the less fortunate. The 
layman cares for incident in a picture but the artist 
cares rather for the beauty of one spot of color com- 
ing against another, not a literary beauty. There are 
just so many tones in music and just so many colors 
but it’s the beautiful combination that makes a 
masterpiece. 

It is beautifully simple, painting—all we have to 


do is to get the color notes in their proper relation. 
The juxtaposition of spots of color is the only way 
and he who sees that the finest is the greatest man. I 
want you to learn to see more beautifully, just as if 
you were studying music and tried to get the finer 
harmony more and more truly all the time. 


The vision of the artist is the vision to see and the 
ability to tell the world something that it uncon- 
sciously thinks about nature. Everyone knows what a 
man looks like, or a tree or a house, but it is our job 
to tell the world something about these things that it 
has not known before, some impression that we alone 
have received. Art is a personal commentary on na- 
ture—the more humble, the greater the personality 
of the artist, the finer the work. 

A painter goes out not because he wants to paint 
a picture, but because of the beauty and comparison 
of one spot of color with another, not a literary 
beauty but beauty because it stirs him. Painting is a 
matter of impulse, it is a matter of getting out to na- 
ture and having some joy in registering it. If you are 
not going to get a thrill, how can you give someone 
else one? You must feel the beauty of the thing be- 
fore you start. You cannot bring reason to bear on 
painting—the eye looks up and gets an impression 
and that is what you want to register. Good painting 
is an excitement, an esthetic emotion—reasonable 
painting destroys emotion. Painters don’t reason, they 
do. The moment they reason they are lost—subcon- 
scious thought counts. 

The only way to learn to paint is by painting. To 
really study, you must start out with large tubes of 
paint and large palette and not stint in any way as 
far as materials go. If you look into the past of the 
successful painter you will find square miles of canvas 
behind him. It is work that counts, experience in see- 
ing color. Painting is just getting one spot of color in 
relation to another spot of color—after you have 
covered acres of canvas you will know. Don’t be in 
a hurry to do something more—think how young 
you are. Suppose you spend ten years of your life 
just putting things together—think what an equip- 
ment you will have. 

Don't try to be an artist all at once, be very much 
of a student. Be always searching, never settle to do 
something you've done before. Always be looking for 
the unexpected in nature—you can have no formulas 
for anything; search constantly. Don’t learn how to 
do things, keep on inquiring how. You must keep 
up an attitude of continuous study and so develop 
yourself. | don’t know a better definition of an artist 
than one who is eternally curious. Every successful 
canvas has been painted from the point of view of a 
student, for a great painter is always a student. 

Make notes that will help fasten your conception 
of beauty. The more you study in the right way, the 
more you progress. Each day’s study makes you crazy 
to go back and do over and do better what you did 
the day before. 


Reprinted by courtesy Pitman Publishing Corporation 
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ss PERSPECTIVE 
? PUZZLERS: - 


irt Instruction proposes to put the perspective prowess of its 
readers to proof, month by month, by presenting problems in 
drawing that call for skill in delineation and constructive think- 
ing. The correct — or a correct — solution of the puzzler will 
appear the following month. 


Solution of April Puzzler 

Our first problem is to draw a cylinder 3 x 6 inches resting 
on a given line AB. The circular ends will appear as elipses 
whose long diameters XY should be at right angles to the 
cylinder axis CD. (The long diameter is always shown at right 
angles to the cylinder axis, regardless of the position of cylin- 
der.) If we make the vertical plane ABEF twice as long as its 
height (perspectively) we shall give our cylinder the correct 
proportion (3 x 6 inches). The best way to measure this per- 
spective plane is to think of it as two squares, AEGH and 
HGFB. We can judge the square in perspective much more 
easily than rectangles of other proportions. 

In sketch 2 we have drawn the mallet handle in the vertical 
position. By making it twice the length of GH (actual meas- 
urement) we get its correct height. In preparation for sketch 
3 we draw a third elipse (passing through G & H) which will 
be needed to give the new position for G. 

The first step in sketch 3 is to draw HK, a line of indefinite 
length at right angles (perspectively) to AB. This is really the 
most difficult step because it implies an ability to correctly 
estimate the right angle AHK in perspective. Try various posi- 
tions for the line HK and select the one that looks right. Since 
OM is equal to OJ, and should show practically no foreshorten- 
ing in the sketch, point M is easily established by actual 
measurement, 

It certainly would be helpful to the student to have a cyl- 
inder before him as a model and to place it on a paper upon 
which lines AB and HK have been constructed. 


( 
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PERSPECTIVE PUZZLER FOI MAY 


Draw a truncated cone standing on its circular base below eye 
level. The apex of the cone is just on the eye level and is 160 
feet above the base which is 40 feet in diameter. The top plat- 
form of the truncated cone is 20 feet above the base. 

Rising from the platform (and on the same axis) is another 
truncated cone 60 feet high. Its base is 25 feet in diameter and 
its sides taper to the same apex as that of the larger cone. 

Resting on the platform of this second cone is a cylinder 10 
feet in diameter—altitude 10 feet. This cylinder is capped by 
a cone having a 10-foot base and a 5-feot altitude. 

In drawing the ellipse representing the base of the large 
cone, make the short diameter one-half the length of the long 
diameter. This means that the spectator is quite close to this 
160-foot-high structure. The closer he approaches this object 
(on the level of its apex) the broader will the ellipse of the 
base appear. 


* * * 


Society of Illustrators 


In connection with the 37th Annual Exhibition of the Society 
of Illustrators being shown at the Grand Central Art Galleries. 
Fifth Avenue at 5lst Street, New York, Harve Stein, Chairman 
of the show, has announced that: 

Each afternoon some well-known illustrator will be present 
to draw portraits; among them will be Peter Arno, McClelland 
Barelay, Dean Cornwell, Wallace Morgan, Denys Wortman 
and Garrett Price. 

The Making of an Illustration will be a special feature of the 
exhibition. Through the cooperation of Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, Harold von Schmidt, president of the Society, will show 
the making of an illustration from the manuscript as the illus- 
trator receives it to the finished painting. 

Another special feature will be an entire gallery devoted to 
the work of Charles Dana Gibson, honorary president of the 
Society. Originals of the famous Gibson Girl illustrations of 


the gay nineties are interesting to see again. 
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l7th art directors annual of 
advertising art 


Longmans, Green, N. Y., $5.00 


Te all who would view the progress 
of art and life in America in one of 
its most enduring aspects the 17th annual 
presents the outstanding work of art di- 
rectors, artists and photographers in the 
pictures and designs chosen by experts 
as the finest display of advertising art in 
the country for the year. 

The volume is divided into six sec- 
tions, five of which correspond to the five 
major kinds of advertising media, and 
the sixth of which is devoted to typog- 
raphy and layout. Into these six sections 
the 340 illustrations from the Art Direc- 
tors Show held in New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia in the Spring of 1938 
are grouped. Each section begins with an 
explanation and discussion, by an author- 
ity, of the aims and purposes of the art- 
work included therein; and at the end 
of each section, excepting that on posters 
and booklets, the finished advertisements 
in which the illustrations were used are 
reproduced in miniature. The book shows 
the photographer, student and artist what 
is currently most in demand in artwork, 
offers new ideas and shows the latest 
developments in composition, in posing 
and in backgrounds. It gives the artist, 
the layout man, the production manager, 
the typographer and the printer the best 
combinations of type and artwork; the 
most successful, most effective and eco- 
nomical methods of reproduction. 


PRODUCTION YEARBOOK 
Colton Press, New York, $5.00 


The Production Yearbook has become, 
during its four years of publication, one 
of the indispensables for those who have 
anything to do with the production or 
buying of printed matter. This of course 
includes designers and illustrators who 
certainly need to keep in touch with the 
latest methods of production and repro- 
duction. The various divisions of this, 
the Fifth Production Yearbook, include 
Art and Photography, Bookmaking and 
Binding, Engraving and Electrotyping, 
Ink and Paper, Printing Processes, Pro- 
duction Data and Typography. The book 
contains 35 examples of fine color print- 
ing and innumerable charts and diagrams 
illustrating processes and methods; it is 
filled with instructive articles by leading 
authorities in the arts and trades repre- 
sented. In short it is a book that pays 
its way in providing a wealth of infor- 
mation that any producer can put to 
everyday use. 


DECORATIVE PLANT FORMS 
By Herbert W. Faulkner 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y., $1.50 


A collection of 30 plates 94 x 1244, 
spiral binding. Line drawings of plants 
intended, as the author explains, “to fur- 
nish material essentially decorative, em- 
phasizing the individual character of 
each, and the correct form and structure.” 
They are offered as source material for 
the professional and amateur—for all 
who use floral forms for decorative pur- 
poses in workshop, school and home. Mr. 
Faulkner is the author of Wood Carving 
as a Hobby and the supplementary work 
Book Designs for Wood Carving. 
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From the 17th art directors annual of advertising art 


Drawing for New York Telephone Co. 
B.B.D. & O. Agency 





THE BEST SOURCE BOOK 
IN PRINT— 


for Teachers 
Decorators 
Costumers 
Architects 
Designers 
Students 
Printers 
Artists 
SPELTZ’ 
STYLES OF 
ORNAMENT 
400 FULL-PAGE ENGRAVED PLATES 


The chronological development of design 
from prehistoric to modern times. Thou- 
sands of examples illustrated, accompanied 
by descriptive text. Complete index and list 
of reference books. $2.50 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, Inc. 
NEW YORK 














HOW 10 PRODUCE 


STEP-BY-STEP 


A WORK of SCULPTURE 


es MALVINA HOFFMAN, in her 
fascinating new book, Scu.p- 
ture Inside and Out, takes you 
behind the scenes and shows 











what goes on in a sculptor’s 
studio. 
Here are practical and specific suggestions for the study 
of modelling, stone carving, etc., for portraits, idealistic 
figures, architectural sculpture and abstract modern con 
cepts. The problems of technique, from the making of 
the first armatures to the patining of the completed 


work, are fully illustrated with explanatory diagrams 
and notes. Included are many recipes for the treatment 
of metal, plaster, stone and other mediums. 


No other contemporary book combines all the infor- 
mation here presented about the art of sculpture 
taining as it does the most remarkable collection of 
photographs dealing with the craftsmanship of sculp- 
ture ever published in America. Not only are famous 
works of art shown, but also the processes entering into 
their production. Nearly 300 illustrations. $3.75 at book- 
stores or postpaid from the publishers. 


SCULPTURE INSIDE AND OUT 


W. W. NORTON & CO., 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





. Cone 
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THE INTEGRATED SCHOOL 


PROGRAM 
By Leon Loyal Winslow 
McGraw-Hill, New York, $3.50 


This book describes the purposes and 
procedures of a modern art education in 
a modern school. It gives the design of 
an art program for such a school. In bal- 
anced fashion it furnishes a statement of 
the theory necessary to an understanding 
of practice in art education. In generous 
detail it provides technical information 
concerning methods of teaching art. 
From many angles it indicates needed 
connections between art instruction and 
the various activities of the school and 
the community. It shows specifically, with 
a wealth of aids to teaching, how these 
connections can best be made. It is in 
reality a handbook for those who would 
follow the great art of effective teaching 
in this field. 

The author has presented his field 
with a thoroughness conforming to the 
best scholarly traditions, and he has re- 
lated his field to community living in ac- 
cord with the most forward-looking edu- 
cational practice. 

The _ illustrations are outstanding. 
There are 42 full-page illustrations, 4 of 
which are in full color, showing chil- 
dren’s work and children at work in art 
classes. 

As a text in the schools for the train- 
ing of art teachers and for individual 
teachers as inspiration and guide this 
book is certain to have an important in- 
fluence on art education in our schools. 


ART 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
GRAPHIC HUMOR Vol. II 
By William Murrell 
Macmillan Company, N. Y., $6.50 


This second volume by William Murrell 
completes his exhaustive study of Amer- 
ican Graphic Humor, which began with 
unknown artists in early Colonial days 
and ends in the final pages of Volume II 
with Walt Disney's Mickey Mouse, 
Donald Duck and the Three Little Pigs. 
Volume II of course follows the format 
and plan of Volume I. It is a large vol- 
ume with 242 illustrations, reproductions 
of cartoons and caricatures from 1865 
to the present time. It is a fascinating 
book to pore over, and even without 
reading a page of text one can, through 
the pictures alone, get a pretty clear im- 
pression of leading events in American 
History during the period covered. The 
text is both authentic and clearly written. 
These two volumes, we venture to say, 
will be considered as classics in the field 
of humor and should find a place in all 
school libraries. We predict that their 
pages will soon become dog-eared with 
constant use, 


STYLES OF ORNAMENT 
By Alexander Speltz 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., N. Y., $2.50 


Here is a volume literally jammed from 
cover to cover with thousands of illustra- 
tions of all sorts of decorative details 
representative of every period from pre- 
historic times to the present. They are 
remarkably clear, and therefore well 
suited to reference purposes. The low 
price of the volume brings it within the 
reach of all. 
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SCULPTURE INSIDE AND OUT 
By Malvina Hoffman 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York, $3.75 


This is Malvina Hoffman’s book of faith 
in her art. Tracing back the origin of 
form in sculpture to its embryonic be- 
ginnings, she carries it through the vari- 
ous stages of its transformations, clarify- 
ing the modern movement and removing 
misconceptions concerning it. Part I. in- 
cludes a brief historical outline of sculp- 
ture and is enlivened by anecdotes and 
personal experiences with Rodin, Mes- 
trovic, Brancusi and other famous artists. 


In Part II. Miss Hoffman takes the 
reader behind the scenes and shows what 
goes on in the sculptor’s studio. Here 
he will find practical suggestions for the 
study of modeling, stone carving, ete., 
from many angles, including portraits, 
idealistic figures, architectural sculpture 
and abstract modern concepts. The prob- 
lems of technic, from the making of the 
first armatures to the patining of a com- 
pleted work, are fully illustrated with 
explanatory diagrams and_ descriptive 
notes. 


The book is lavishly illustrated with 
photographs taken in collaboration with 
experts and technicians: not only famous 
works of art but the processes entering 
into their production, and in addition 
charts and drawings showing all kinds of 
tools and their uses. 


As a sculptor of international renown, 
whose work has received the highest 
awards, Malvina Hoffman is in a com- 
manding position for the task she has 
undertaken. 


WOODCUT MANUAL 
By J. J. Lankes 
Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., $2.75 


Although this is not a new book we men- 
tion it now because of the evident inter- 
est in wood engraving; subscribers often 
ask us to recommend a text on this sub- 
ject. J. J. Lankes is a nationally known 
artist who for many years has used wood- 
cuts as a medium for illustrating books. 
In his book he tells just how to do it 
and where to secure all necessary sup- 
plies. It’s a good book. 


EYES ON AMERICA 
The United States as Seen 
by Her Leading Artists 
Studio Publications, New York, $3.50 


One of the most interesting facts about 
the art of today is the American painter’s 
discovery of his own country. The 
“American Scene” has proved a terrific 
stimulus, and the work done in recent 
years gives a unique picture of the 
United States of America. Skyscrapers; 
rolling stretches of fertile country; 
drought and flood; chimneys of great 
factories; the romance of mining camps; 
the burlesque show; the rocky coasts and 
the semi-tropical south; America grave 
and gay, working and playing, heroic and 
pathetic is here seen through the artist’s 
eye and as Americans see it. To pick out 
names is invidious; yet there can be few 
important American painters who are not 
represented in this book. There are 8 
plates in color, 220 halftone illustrations. 
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Drawing by Harrie Wood from Drawing 
with Pen and Ink by Arthur L. Guptill 


Just Published! 





























HANDICRAFTS 
AS A HOBBY 


By Robert E. Dodds 
4rt Instructor, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
High School 


An omnibus of exciting, new hand crafts 
with hundreds of suggestions for inter- 
esting projects. Step-by-step instructions 
on how to tool leather, paint on glass, 
make metal flowers, bind books, etc., 
make this a practical and instructive 
guide. Exercises have been tested in the 
classroom and require the minimum of 
expense and equipment. 


33 illustrations—Price $1.75 


DECORATIVE 
PLANT FORMS 


By Herbert W. Faulkner 
Author of “Designs for W ood-Carving” 


An indispensable manual for every de- 
signer wishing to use floral and leaf 
motifs for all sorts of decorative pur- 
poses. Supplies 30 plates of scores of 
flowers and leaves, both common and 
rare varieties, accurately drawn in pen 
and ink. With grills for scaling designs 
to size desired. In spiral binding, size 
9% x 12%. Price $1.50. 
at your bookstore . . 
from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street NEW YORK 


- Or on approval 
































PRICE $1.00 Postpaid 


ARTISTS’ COUNSELLORS 
126 Lexington Ave., New York City 














YOUR DRAWINGS 

Your sketches and drawings can be sold! Do you 

know where, how, for how much? You must read 

the Artist's Guide and Handbook, “WHERE AND 

HOW TO SELL YOUR DRAWINGS.” This manual 

describes the leading art markets, and lists 632 names 
and addresses of art buyers. 





ON CANVAS 


| 
Circular N on request. 


| PHOTOGRAPHY 


We repreduce on canvas, all stretched ready 
te paint, any photograph, drawing, tracing, 
film, negative or picture of any description. 


CLARK & FREED 
——4 36 East 21st Street, N. Y. C. 


TWO NEW PITMAN BOOKS 
The Student’s Book of Line Engraving 
By Kenneth Steel, $1.75 


Most people have some idea of the vari- 
ous bitten technics, such as etching, 
aquatint, and of the processes connected 
with each, but few seem to have any 
knowledge of engraving—a process which 
has much in common with the other 
intaglio processes. This book by an emi- 
nent British engraver is a practical in- 
struction book in the process of engrav- 
ing on copper plates. 

The text is illustrated by engravings in 
various stages of their develupment. 
(The reader should not confuse the 
term “Line Engraving” as used in this 
title with the photo-mechanical “line 
engraving” process of the  photo-en- 
graver.) 


MODERN STILL LIFE PAINTING 
IN OILS 
By R. O. Dunlop, $1.75 


Still life, that branch of painting which 
has been lifted to a high point of impor- 
tance by the moderns, is treated in a vol- 
ume featuring the author’s own work be- 
sides that of such others as Matisse, Cé- 
zanne, Picasso and Renoir. These ex- 
amples, with a sprinkling of surrealism 
included, place before the reader a gal- 
lery of paintings which in their variety 
indicate some of the many points of view 
which are possible when one decides to 
paint a still life. 

For the benefit of those to whom dis- 
tortion is still irritating, Mr. Dunlop ex- 
plains with clarity in his introduction 
the logic of this and other departures 
from the conventional. He tells the stu- 
dent that good drawing is absolutely es- 
sential, but that this does not necessarily 
mean accurate drawing. As has been said 
of writing, there are rules and it is per- 
fectly proper to break them occasionally, 
so long as you do so consciously. Prac- 
tical matters such as materials, equip- 
ment, and the right way to waste paint, 
are covered in a refreshing and readable 
manner. There are 26 plates, five in 
color. 


DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK 
By Arthur L. Guptill 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., N. Y., $8.50 


This is not a new book but we mention 
it now because of many requests for a 
good text on the subject of pen drawing. 
In addition to the author’s excellent in- 
struction in pen technic there are hun- 
dreds of examples from the pens of 
America’s most noted illustrators. The 
volume is indeed a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of pen technic, taking the beginner 
through the elementary principles of 
light and shade, and, by logical and 
thorough progress, to the complications 
of intricate work. The book treats a 
variety of methods, from the etching-like 
handling of Peixotto to the decorative 
pen-painting of Rockwell Kent. 





WANTED 


PARTNER for new comic strip. | furnish the wit 
and ideas. You do the drawing. 


D.A.PAGE e BLOOMINGTON, TEXAS 
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DEALERS’ TIPS 


Dealers: many of our advertisers, like 
those below, have some exceptionally 
interesting items for progressive 
dealers. Why not contact them in 
order to take advantage of the demand 
which has already been created for 
their products? 





Dealers!— 


Aren’t your faces red if by chance 
artists find you unable to meet their 
requests for the famous 


ARCHES WATER 


u 


COLOR PAPERS 
AND BOARDS... 


or for the equally well known 


MBM CHARCOAL 
PAPERS? 


Why lose such sales of these long 
established products? Why risk offer- 
ing substitutes? Stock up now, ready 
for the outdoor sketching season. Let 
us send you particulars. 


Artists!— 


Don’t accept substitutes for these fa- 
mous papers! Demand the original. If 
your dealer doesn’t stock them, send 
us his name and we'll ask him to. If 
you prefer, we'll send the name of 
the nearest dealer whe now has them 
on hand. 


STEINER PAPER CORP. 


50-52 Franklin St. New York. N. Y. 








PROTECTOID LUMARITH 


A TRANSPARENT CELLULOSE ACETATE 
® does not shrink, stretch or 
wrinkle 
has crystal clarity 
does not dry out, is waterproof 
is not affected by humidity 
*® cements easily 
INDISPENSABLE TO ARTISTS, DESIGNERS, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, ILLU STR. {TORS, ETC. 
Supplied in rolls 20” in convenient 
Dispenser Boxes with cutting edge. 
Also 40” rolls in tubes. 
Also sheets 20” x 50”, in all thick- 
nesSeN. 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES DEALERS 
apply for samples and particulars to 


BIENFANG PAPER COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 
OR ea RT 


220 W. 19th St. 








DEALERS, are vou selling ART 
INSTRUCTION? If not, why not? 
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A New Department 


For the convenience of our readers we 
are inaugurating this department of Art- 
ists’ Supplies, utilizing a bold heading 
designed to enable one to find the de- 
partment each month with ease. We shall 
bring into it both editorial items and 
advertisements relating to materials and 
equipment—-such items as have hitherto 
been scattered on various pages. 

The column at the left seems largely 
self-explanatory: follow it to keep in- 
formed on standard items of established 
reputation. 

What do you think of the column at 
the right? It is based on an idea new to 
Art Instruction. This month we invited 
a few leading supply dealers in New York 
to start it off by offering items of un- 
usual value, some of them specially 
priced. If our readers desire the plan 
continued and extended we shall be glad 
to meet their wishes, until gradually the 
department develops to contain, monthly, 
a broad selection of true bargains. Why 
don’t you send us a postal giving your 
opinion? If you like the idea, we shall 
contact dealers all over the country. Send 
us the name of your own dealer and 
we'll invite him to participate. Tell us, 
too, what sort of items interest you most. 
Address “Artists’ Supplies Department.” 

Be sure to take advantage of these 
monthly specials, as well as the oppor- 
tunities presented on our other adver- 
tising pages. And read the accompany- 
ing editorial comments: others will ap- 
pear in later issues: they'll help you to 
keep posted. Here goes! 


Clever and Practical 


The new “Norma” pencil has just come 
to the editor’s desk, and it certainly is 
not “just another pencil.” It contains 
leads of black and three colors (blue, 
red, and green), so arranged that the one 
desired can instantly be snapped into 
position. One color can be substituted for 
another with ease. 

The manufacturer guarantees the work- 
manship and will repair or replace 
free of charge any part which may be- 
come defective in ordinary use. The 
pencil is fitted with an eraser and a 
supply of leads. 

This is a useful pencil for many pur- 
poses. For sketching it is particularly 
convenient. The colors blend well and, 
when wet with water, permit effects not 
unlike those obtained with water colors. 

For further information, address 
Norma, Dep’t A.I.M., 39 West 32nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


You Can See Through This 


More and more artists are using trans- 
parent materials of one type or another 
for protecting their drawings from dam- 
age by rubbing—especially drawings in 
pastel, charcoal, and other easily 
smudged media. 

One such material is “Lumarith Pro- 
tectoid.” This is a cellulose acetate sheet, 
available in three thicknesses. It is clear 
as crystal, having no cloudiness or tint to 
change true colors; it is non-inflam- 
mable; it doesn’t dry out. It is water- 
proof and greaseproof; it cements easily. 

Not only is this valuable for protect- 
ing drawings; it is also ideal for making 
friskets and masks, lying smooth without 
curling or wrinkling. It is packed in con- 
venient dispenser boxes with cutting 
edge. 


BARGAIN SHELF 


Readers! These items, specially 
priced or of unusual value, will be 
changed from month to month. Watch 
this section for real bargains. 





ARTISTS — STUDENTS 


55° SKETCHING 52" 


CANVAS 
per yard Write for samples width 
alse Mural Canvas in stock up to 20 ft. wide 
10° CANVAS 
SKETCHING PANELS 
turned edge—mounted on heavy beard 
6x 9—10c 12xl16—20c 18x24—40c 
9x12—15¢ 16x20—33c 20x24—48c 
E.H. & A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
Manufacturers since 1868 
136-140 Sullivan St. New York, N. Y. 
Dealers’ inquiries invited 





“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ine. 


123 West 68th Street New York{City 





Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 








Frames 


For a most unusual offer in 


ANTIQUED AND RAW WOOD 
frames 
write for Catalogue A 


ARTHUR BROWN AND BRO. 
67 W. 44th St. New York City 











FIFTH ANNIVERSARY SALE 
TRUTONE WATERCOLORS IN JARS 
(40 Brilliant Opaque Colors) 

2 oz. 12c (regularly 15c) TRIAL OFFER: set of 
1/2 pt. 35¢ (regularly 45c) 16 1 oz. jars 98c 
1 pt. G5c (regularly 75c) (regularly $1.50) 
Write for Color Card 
LEWIS ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
49 W. 43rd St., N. Y. City VAn. 3-0489 








JOSEPH 


ARTISTS” 


5 Union Square, New York City 
aan oe Our Special 
A 3-WAY 
| DAYLIGHT LAMP 
Switehes to 
550-100-150 Watt—S812.50 
Table Clamp Lamp 
40-60-100 Watt—87.50 


Lower priced lamps in stock 


- A complete line of 


Orders Filled Promptly Anywhere 
Telephone ALgonquin 4-9871 











ART INSTRUCTION offers a_ bargain, 


too. See inside front cover. 





Art Instruction 

















MAYER CO. 


MATERIALS 








® —* Artists’ Supplies « 








THE SPOTLIGHT 


This spotlight section throws into re- 
lief monthly a number of standard 
items of recognized worth. Buy with 
assurance. 





QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 











Now you can make enlargements of youi 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other 
drawing or painting material . . . right side to . .. any 
size . . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade- 


marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 
SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day for Free booklet that gives full 
@] F F E oa details, and special trial offer. No obligation. 


Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 
without it. 


F.D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 











EASTERN DISTRIBUTOR 


for 


POSTOSCOPE 


(free demonstration) 





Artists and silk screening materials 


S. D. JACOBS COMPANY 
749 Sixth Ave., near 25th St., N. Y¥. C. 














ART Supply Catalog— 
100 illustrated page booklet. Free on request. 
Professionalize your ability as others have 
done using Bart Service. Art O’Grams gives 
you story of how leaders in illustrating and 
cartooning made their start. Your number of 
current issue now ready. 


BART SUPPLIES 


915 Marquette Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Fountain Air Brush 


The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 














Send for catalog 52 W. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Il. 





The Bienfang Paper Company, 220 
West 19th Street, distributor for the 
Celluloid Corporation, offers on request 
to furnish samples of Lumarith Protect- 
oid to artists, supply stores or dealers 
using their letterheads for their inquiries. 
Just mention that you saw the notice in 
Art INSTRUCTION. 


You Lucky Teachers! 


Miss Marie Falco, Art Director of Binney 
& Smith Co., has prepared a clever little 
device known as the “Artista Color 
Whee!.” This wheel is printed in full 
color and fitted with a marker which, 
as revolved, plainly indicates analogous 
colors, complements, triads, split com- 
plements, etc. This device therefore has 
many uses. While the supply lasts, one of 
these will be sent gratis to any art 
teacher who writes for it. Because of 
the limited supply, this is available to 
teachers only. Address Binney & Smith 
Co., 41 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y., mentioning Art INSTRUCTION. 


The New Speedball *‘Linozips”’ 


The C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, ever 
alert to develop helpful devices, now 
introduces a new type linoleum cutter 
for block printing, which, having an easy 
draw action, proves easier to manipulate 
than many other types of gravure tools. 
These cutters may be drawn with sur- 
prising speed and ease, cutting the lino- 
leum with great accuracy. A sample 
cutter may be procured by writing to 
the Hunt Pen Company, Camden, N. J., 
mentioning ArT INSTRUCTION. 


A New House Organ 


From the Joseph E. Podgor Co., Inc., 
618 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa., comes 
the initial issue of “Windex-tra,” a house 
organ which promises to be of more 
than usual interest. In addition to pre- 
senting a wide range of artists’ materials, 
it offers “Trade Tricks,” “Questions and 
Answers,” and other features. 

















Headquerters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 
Blue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 
Greens, Cadmium Yellows and Reds, 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 


nas, etc. 
— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 


























c 0. N \ E 
FOUNDED IN FRANCE 1794 
The Choice of 
Leading Artists, Designers, 
Engravers, Architects, Ete. 
A Pencil or Crayon for 
EVERY POSSIBLE PURPOSE 
Write for our booklet “Pencils and 





Papers,” and enclose three cents for 
mailing and we will send you a copy 
gratis. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write— 
J. Gratz Farish, 42-57 Kissena BIL. 
Flushing, N. Y. 











ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Water Colors 
Drawing and Tracing Papers 
Drawing Instruments 
Pencils, Brushes, etc. 











Since 1885 


KOLESCH & CO. 138 Fulton st, W. ¥.¢. 


Phone Cortlandt 7-1535:6 








May 1939 


THE SPOTLIGHT 





He 
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This new Board with a new surface fills 
- | @ long felt need among artists, who 
= | want a surface that gives equally fine 
= | results for drawing with pastel cray- 
ons, charcoal, pencil or pen and ink 
=| - - and for painting in oils or water 
= | colors -- or for making French mats. 








Pastel Shades - - 
from white to 
black 


HURLOCH DROS. COMPANYS. 


— | 3436-38 MARNET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





SUE 














The Waldcraft Laboratories, iInc., Announces 


Fresco Painting and Supplies. Art Craft Materials and 
Instruction in Mural, Weaving, Leather - Block Printing, 
Etching - Applied Design - Write for information, THE 
WALDCRAFT LABORATORY. Leather, stick and block 
printing, looms, yarns, reed, raffia, dyes and tools, paints, 
gesso, polychrome, etching, pottery, clays, wooden ob- 
jects for all art-craftsmen. Write for Catalog. 


New location: 1635 No. Delaware Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


AIR BRUSH 
CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North Califernia Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINGIS 








Send for the 


“in 1891 
we made 
the first 
one’”’ 













For “plein air” sketching use 
NORMA 
4 colors—Black, red, blue, green—in 1 pen- 
cil. Colored leads are indelible, watercolor 


effects are obtainable with them, $3.50. 
See it at your dealer’s or write us. 


NORMA MULTIKOLOR, Inc. 
39 West 32nd St., N. Y¥. C. 














CANSON INGRES 
CHARCOAL PAPER 


Available in white and 23 colors. 100 per 


@ 
Sold by leading dealers—used in modern schools 
Sample book on request 


U.S. Distributors 


THE MORILLA CO., INC. 
34-36 COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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COM 


_-ROH-T-NOOR 


_. Drawing Pencils 


ARE 


i 10¢ each 
$1.00 the dozen 


Hi KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO., INC. 
373 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





























To Act 
Teachers 


The minute you draw your first line with an 
Esterbrook Drawlet Pen, you'll begin to 
appreciate why they are so helpful to both 
beginners and advanced students. That’s why 
we want you to try one. . . with our compli- 
ments. Once you do, we are sure that you'll 
not only urge your students to use them, 
but become an enthusiastic user yourself. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
52 Cooper Street + Camden, N. J. 


or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 


bstebrvuk 











DRAWLET PENS 
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OBERHARDT continued from page 14 


which all details are subordinated to the pattern 
plan—as a whole. In the finished work there is a 
tendency to incorporate many irrelevant incidentals 
foreign to the sketch, consequently the effect as a 
whole is lost. 

How can we avoid these pitfalls? Let me suggest 
that you see that the general pattern plan of the 
sketch is not changed by introducing effects which 
the accidental appearance of a model may suggest. 
For instance, if the effect (in the sketch) depends 
upon a spot value of a dark dress, don’t (no matter 
how charming) let details of the dress destroy the 
subtleties which constitute the effectiveness of the 
relative masses. Furthermore, if the composition de- 
pends on repeats of a rhythmic theme, don’t let any 
other line movement offset the charm of your orig- 
inal effect. 

I recommend that you study the sketch carefully 
and analyze it for its charm. If you are unable to re- 
produce its merits again it is evident that your 
sketch was merely an accident. Your sketch should 
remain your hope and aspiration—whereas your fin- 
ished work should not become just your signed limi- 
tation. 

In conclusion, the artist who is a master of design 
can succeed and create pictorial effects although he 
may be a poor draftsman. A good draftsman may suc- 
ceed in stating only facts, and arouse little interest in 
his pictorial conception because it lacks the illusive 
power of suggestion. A student frequently possesses 
one of these qualities at the expense of the other. He 
(the good designer) will go further as an artist than 
he who is only a good draftsman. Rembrandt, 
Holbein and Ingres were not only remarkable de- 
signers but each, to a marked degree, was also an 
excellent draftsman. 

In order to be worthy of the name artist, design, 
draftsmanship and color must be synchronized. 
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“I told the coach it makes me sick to ride backwards” 
Drawing by Herbert R. Bauer 


Herbert R. Bauer, a California artist, was a prize-winner in 
Art INsTRUCTION’s CARTOON AND CARICATURE CONTEST in the 
Spring of 1938. His prize cartoon, “Where the hic ish the key- 
hole?” was reproduced in our August 1938 issue. Unfortunately 
his name was omitted. We are glad to be able to print the 
above drawing by Mr. Bauer. 


Art Instruction 




















